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SWEATER GIRL 
EDITOR: 

Can it be E. Boyd Barrett has made too 
much of the “un-Christianizing” of our secular 
colleges in his well-written (and interesting) 
essay—true as it may be—‘The Blinding of 
Kevin Burke”? 

Have our Newman Clubs failed? 

Obviously Mr. Barrett has never heard 
about the young fellow who lost his faith at 
a non-Catholic college not because of Kant and 
Spinoza in his philosophy class, nor Joyce or 
Zola in his literature class, nor Gibbon or 
Coulton in his history class, but because of the 
sweater girl in his mathematics class. 

G. A. C. 


Columbia University 
New York 


Ed.: THE CATHOLIC WORLD will run an ar- 
ticle on Newman Clubs in the near future.’ 
However, I think that E. Boyd Barrett would 
readily admit that many intellectual difficul- 
ties are only “skin-deep.” 


THE BASEBALL DISEASE 
EDITOR: 


Three cheers for your slam at Joe DiMaggio 


in your Evelyn Waugh editorial. It is about 
time that some Catholic writer deplored the 
baseball sickness from which thousands of 
American Catholics suffer. What relation does 
religion bear to a mob of hysterical fanatics 
throwing tonic-bottles at an umpire? There 
is moreover nothing to please the eye or mind 
in a spectacle of badly-uniformed men run- 
ning and jumping against a background of 
razor-blade and shaving soap ads. 

Alice Bevin 

Boston, Mass. 

Ed.: Three cheers for baseball and for Joe 

DiMaggio, the player. I merely protested 
against the spectacle of a $90,000 per-year-man 


receiving trainloads of gifts while the poor go 
hungry. 


IN PRAISE OF DR. APPLEGARTH 
EpiTor: 


As a constant reader of the WorLD for 
twenty-five years I bother you seldom, know- 
ing that editors—poor wretches—are busy peo- 
ple. It is grand good news, long awaited, that 
Father Gillis has assembled another book of 
his editorials. 

Thank: for clearing up Waugh. I had sev- 
eral inquiries about his Life article from con- 
fused readers. Now I have another excuse to 


Ill 


refer them to the WORLD. ... Where has Dr. 
Applegarth been hiding? His diagnosis is per- 
fect but his treatment might be more extensive. 
His subject needs airing. If there’s a reprint, I 
promise to distribute a hundred copies. 
Rev. Leo A. Pursley 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Ed.: “Materialism and Modern Medicine” is 
Dr. Applegarth’s first published article. Doubt- 
less you will be hearing from him again. 


BREAKING INTO MUSIC 
EDITOR: 


If THE CATHOLIC WORLD had a Music Com- 
ment very much like its Drama Section, it 
would be the outstanding monthly of the 
United States. A. J. Wilson 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ed.: Any echoes from our readers? 


A BELGIAN FRANCISCAN OBJECTS 
EDITOR: 


I cannot resist a temptation to write to you 
about “The Gentleman’s Visit” in the October 
issue. I think that article is not only contrary 
to Christian charity but-also contrary to the 
truth. “For in the beginning of that order, 
what voice . . . was raised to put down the 
madman?.. .” 

I remember thousands and thousands of 
voices: Socialists, Protestants, and especially 
Catholics; laymen, priests and bishops. There- 
fore I believe it is a shame to accuse all the 
German people without any distinctions. 

Criticism of the concentration camps should 
be done in an objective, scientific way. A fea- 
ture story such as “The Gentleman’s Visit” will 
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convince nobody and may produce the impres- 
sion that the evil was larger than it was. I am 
not a German. My people and family suffered 
from the Germans but even against a man 
whom I might call an “enemy,” I like truth and 
charity. Rev. P. N. DeVolder, O.F.M. 
Louvain, Belgium 

Ed.: The full text is “. . . what voice on dis- 
tant shores was raised....” The outside world 
did not cry out against Hitlerism in the be- 
ginning. 


THE JOYFUL IRISH AGAIN 
EDITOR: 


In your editorial you take Evelyn Waugh to 
task for calling the Irish a “gloomy race.” You 
have the naive impression that the Irish are 
not. You no doubt are of Irish descent and can- 
not appreciate the fact that Mr. Waugh writes 
in the tradition of the English who have had 
for so many centuries to deal with the Irish in 
their various moods of melanchoiia and trucu- 
lence. And I wonder if you have ever been in 
Boston where the Irish have out-Puritaned the 
Puritans. 

I believe also that in your Church History 
there is the record that no nation greeted the 
joyless Jansenism of France with such open 
arms as the Irish. A joyful race indeed! 

Christopher Cameron 
New York City 

Ed.: I have lived in Boston and loved it. I 
guess Mr. Cameron and I didn’t attend the 
same wedding receptions, for instance. 


WAUGH IS ME! 
EDITOR: 


Since you have considered yourself capable 
of passing judgment on Waugh’s ramblings, 
why don’t you steal the show and pick up the 
dollars for your own publication. No, you in- 
vite him back! 

How has it come to pass that the (convert) 
traducer can command the leading editorial 
theme in your journal where his maliciousness 
is lost in hypocritical praises? Your “Blinding 
of Kevin Burke” is in line with the over-pro- 
duction of themes on that line. Why not show 
the Irish in America by contrast—by deeds? 

Orestes Brownson, an honest convert, once 
said: “The Irish by all odds and under every 
point of view are the purest, the best and the 
most trustworthy of the American people.” I 
detest ingratitude. Edward J. Coen 

Seattle, Wash. 

Ed.: Aren’t you somewhat harsh on a strug- 

gling British writer who is color-blind? 


IV 


‘on the Rhine. 


ee 


FROM THE RHINE 
EDITOR: 

Ever since I began reading The Catholic 
Digest I have seen many interesting articles 
taken from THE CATHOLIC WORLD. I remember 
especially “The Mass and Mrs. McGillicuddy’s 
Carpet-Sweeper” and “My Son and I.” Both 
of these seemed to be characteristic of that 
touch which it would be rather difficult to find 
in our Catholic publications. This indefinable 
something appeals to me. 

As THE CATHOLIC WORLD is not on sale here 
and as I take great interest in American Ca- 
tholicism, could you tell me how it would be 
possible for me to get a copy of the magazine? 
Could you perhaps get me in touch with one 
of your readers willing to remail his read 
copy to me monthly. In return I could send 
him any German Catholic monthly. I attend 
the well-known Jesuit college at Bad Godesberg 
You can be sure that I will 
make the most of each issue and that I shall 
pass it on to my friends. Klaus Arntz 

Bad Godesberg 
Aloisius Kolleg 
Oberabteilung, Germany 

Ed.: Perhaps some student of German will 

be interested in such an exchange. 


WELI.-BALANCED REVIEW 
EDITOR: 

I am particularly pleased by the whole con- 
tent of the November issue. The editorial com- 
ment on Waugh’s article in Life and E. Boyd 
Barrett’s excellent account of “The Blinding 
of Kevin Burke” are the parts that chiefly in- 
terested me. But the very good articles on the 
Christian family, political problems, medicine, 
and on the neglect of theology, etc., all con- 
tribute to making this issue in a special way 
interesting to me as presenting a varied but 
well-balanced review of major current prob- 
lems. 

I wish to purchase a dozen copies of this 
issue for circulation among relatives and 
friends. Rev. John A. Bresnahan, 0O.S.A. 


Augustinian Fathers 
Villanova, Pa. 


CHURCH AND STATE 
EDITOR: 

I agree with you that Catholicism and 
Americanism are not irreconcilable. But don't 
you think that many Catholic writers and 
speakers in the United States are doing their 
religion a disservice by attempting to show 
that no other form of government but the 
American Democracy is congenial to Catholi- 
cism. That is too much. Tolka Franzelin 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Religion Marries Psychiatry 


n1Is Christmas in thousands of 

American homes, some member 
of the family will unwrap his sil- 
ver-starred parcel to find the gift of 
gifts: a book on peace of mind. 
“How sweet the neon light sleeps” 
on the fearful and wonderful stacks 
of these books in the drug stores. 
The end of the plague is not in sight 
but there are rumblings of discon- 
tent emerging from the watchtow- 
ers of the critics. Eventually the 
voices of the experts will be heard 
above the tumult but until then the 
average American will take his 
peace-of-mind literature with sad- 
eyed sincerity. 

A writer in the November issue 
of the Jewish magazine Commen- 
tary takes up the cudgels against 
the late Rabbi Liebman for his 
Peace of Mind. He also pounces up- 
on Monsignor Sheen for his Peace 

of Soul, The burden 


Defending of his grievance is 
Monsignor ___ that he claims both 
Sheen authors are interest- 


ed, not in the truth 
of religion, but in its usefulness in 
making men happy or productive. 
He is of course outlandishly inac- 
curate in accusing Monsignor Sheen 


of a lack of interest in the reality of 
God’s existence. The diatribe is, 
however, a hopeful sign of concern 
over this soul-cure literature among 
thoughtful people. Indeed, a lead- 
ing New York psychiatrist, Dr. 
Fredric Wertham, lambasted most 
of these psychotherapy guidebooks 
in a recent Saturday Review article 
entitled “The Air-Conditioned Con- 
science.” 

The whole question of the rela- 
tion between religion and psychia- 
try deserves a close and thorough 
study. It is distressing to find that 
literally millions of Americans, at 
this holy season which commemo- 
rates the birth of the Prince of 
Peace, are searching for mental 
peace in the uncharted depths of 
the unconscious. For years, psy- 
chiatry was frowned upon by Cath- 
olics but now even the devout can 
be found among its enthusiastic 
supporters. 

Some Catholic writers have bap- 
tized psychiatry and set it to work 
in “the suggestive twilight of ab- 
normal psychology and supernat- 
ural revelation.” No wonder then 
that some of the faithful seem to 
think that the psychoanalyst’s 
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couch is the new Christmas crib 
that brings peace to a wounded 
world. Are they right? 

We have to beware of flip judg- 
ments. It is so very easy to con- 
demn psychiatry and psychoanaly- 
sis because of their associations 
with Freud. (Dr. Allers, the Catho- 
lic psychiatrist, gets around that 
difficulty by avoiding the term psy- 
choanalysis and using “mental ther- 
apy.”) On the other hand, it is just 
as easy to claim that we should go 
“all out” for this infant science that 
bears so close a resemblance to con- 
fession. The Catholic attitude to- 
ward psychotherapy 
in general, it seems 
to me, should be a 
sane and_ sensible 
mood of watchful waiting. In the 
early years of this century, Catho- 
lics were wise to suspend judgment 
on the theory of bodily evolution 
until scientists produced strong evi- 
dence; they were neither liberal nor 
conservative but wise with the pa- 
tient wisdom of the Church. We can 
commend the obviously good fea- 
tures of psychiatry and reject the 
bad, but as far as any over-all, 
sweeping judgment is concerned we 
need ‘not be any hastier than the 
Church. No official declaration on 
the morality of psychiatry has yet 
been made, and in fact may never 
. be made. Meanwhile it is prudent to 
stand in the valley of the Lord, nei- 
ther blessing nor cursing, but giv- 
ing the new science time to prove 
itself. 


Watchful 
Waiting 


To begin with, we can certainly 
cheer the functions of psychiatry 
that are rightly called mental hy- 


giene. The psychotherapist can 
give balm to hurt minds by show- 
ing patients how the mind should 
work, how it can be freed from in- 
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hibitions, and how loss of a job, 
sickness, criticism affect the person- 
ality. If he does that, he does well. 
He is preparing the way of the Lord. 

But as soon as he goes beyond the 
realm of nature and into the moral 
sphere, he is out of bounds and at- 
tempting to do God’s work. Here 
is the problem. Who can tell how 
many psychiatrists are actually 
meddling with the spiritual? It does 
seem highly probable that there is 
altogether too much 
interference of this 
nature since the 
theology of modern 
medicine is definitely awry. The 
ordinary graduate of a medical 
school has been taught that the hu- 
man animal is merely a compli- 
cated biochemical organism and 
that the mind is a cluster of in- 
stincts quite as primitive, for all 
their veneer, as the instincts of the 
brute. A psychiatrist who consid- 
ers his patient an animal will not 
treat him as a child of God. 


The Zoo 
- and You 


A TRUE Freudian thinks of sin and 
guilt as throwbacks to that wild 
day at the dawn of humanity when 
the primal father was killed and 
eaten by his sons who had banded 
together to enjoy his sexual privi- 
leges. Freud had it that they were 
afterward tormented by the memory 
of their terrible deed and so notions 
of sin and guilt arose. The primal 
father then became to them their 
God and each individual today “re- 
members” the historic past, re- 
presses his sexual instincts because 
of the “memory” and hence creates 
his neurosis. But according to 
Freud, psychoanalytic treatment 
can give the patient an understand- 
ing of his repression and sexual ex- 
pression can clear up the problem. 

If we believed we were nothing 
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more than strange, fork - shaped 
bipeds, then Freud’s explanation 
would be as good as any. A man 
like Somerset Maugham would feel 
right at home with a Freudian psy- 
chiatrist who would assure him that 
man’s only problem 
is the right order- 
ing of physical sen- 
sation in his animal 
life. Recently this noted British au- 
thor in A Writer’s Notebook de- 
clared: “I have been more chaste 


Somerset 
Maugham 


than I wished to be. . . . I neither: 


believe in immortality nor desire 
it.” If by psychoanalysis we imply 
a religious attitude such as this, 
then certainly every Catholic must 
excoriate this type of mental cure. 
It is quite as devilish as the Black 
Mass and we rightly reject any form 
of Freudian analysis that starts a 
parade of obscenities from the 
clammy cellars of the unconscious. 


How about Jung? Can we subject 
ourselves to one of his disciples in 
the hope of a cure that will not 
mean the loss of morals? We are 
tempted to listen to him optimisti- 
cally after we have read his oft- 
quoted statement: “Among all my 
patients in the second half of life 
... there has not been one whose 

problem in the last 


Father resort was not that 
White of finding a reli- 
and Jung gious outlook on 


life. It is safe to say 
that every one of them fell ill be- 
cause he had lost that which the 
living religions of every age had 
given to their followers, and none 
of them has been really healed who 
did not regain his religious out- 
look.” That sounds very encourag- 
ing, and in fact Father Victor 
White, former editor of Blackfriars, 
seems quite enthusiastic over Jung. 


Dr, Allers, however, does not share 
this enthusiasm. 

Jung believes in the salvific power 
of religion on a natural plane. Yet 
there is no good reason to claim 
that Jung regards religion as any- 
thing more than a very consoling 
fairy tale. Philip Wylie, the Apos- 
tle of Instinct and rabid follower of 
Jung, summarizes his idol’s teach- 
ing in this fashion: a man’s myths 
are verbal formulations of the 
drives which biologists call instinct, 
and religions are derived from 
myths. Jung once declared him- 
self an extreme “left-wing Protes- 
tant” but he has never committed 
himself on the reality of God’s 
existence, 

Father Vann in The Heart of Man 
would have Jung an apostle in 
spite of his own personal views 
about the truth of religion. “To be 
acquainted with traditional Chris- 
tian theology and then to read the 
works of Jung is to be startled at 
every turn by the way in which the 
two dovetail or run parallel. The 


hunger for the infinite which alone 


can fill the human heart, the longing 
for spiritual rebirth, the felt need 
for the healing and turning to good 
of the ‘dark shadow’ within the self 
... all these things are both psycho- 
logical fact and religious truth. . . .” 


A; first glance, psychoanalysis a 

confession seem to have much in 
common. Father White says that 
psychologists regard confession as 
a sort of “naive and undeveloped, 
pre-scientific forerunner of psycho- 
logical analysis.” Yet even if you 
strip psychoanalysis of its most 
nauseous Freudian characteristics 
it is still essentially different from 
the Sacrament of Penance. First, the 
priest imparts absolution and no 
analyst has ever dared to aspire to 
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such transcendent power. Again, the 
atmosphere of the confessional is 
sharp and clean like a surgeon’s 
knife: the penitent thinks and 
speaks in the open air of rational- 
ity. In the analyst’s studio, the 
patient relaxes and rambles along, 
evoking a free flow 
of phantasms from 
the past and one by 
one the ghosts of the 
unconscious come tumbling forth. 
In the confessional, the priest and 
penitent follow a strict formula of 
procedure; the analyst and his 
patient wander willy-nilly without 
chart or compass. 

Moreover, the penitent tells what 
he intended to do while the patient 
tells what happened to him. Father 
White points to this difference as 
one that tends to remove the moral- 
ity of the happenings from the pa- 
tient’s confession. Indeed, Dr. Al- 
lers says that the analyst himself, 


Couch and 
Kneeler 


while not necessarily abandoning 
his moral principles, yet suspends 
them “in brackets.” 

All hail to the analyst for his 
desire to restore the patient to 


“mental health.” A very laudable 
endeavor indeed. But let us see if 
he and we mean the same thing by 
the term “mental health.” He de- 
fines it as adjustment to environ- 
mental and other conditions that af- 
fect the patient’s outlook on life. 
Now Dr. Allers writes: “Adjust to 
what? To the actu- 
ally prevailing con- 
ditions. Psychiatry 
does not care, or 
cannot care, whether these condi- 
tions are right or wrong when 
viewed from the angle of morals.” 
In fact, psychiatrists have been bold 
enough to say that the morals must 
be changed if they hinder adjust- 
ment. Mental health is a good and 


Doctor 
Allers 
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desirable goal but a bad means can 
never be used to attain a good end. 
As a matter of fact, the Catholic 
patient should be ready to surren- 
der health for the sake of morals. 
The early martyrs could have 
escaped with their skins and their 
health by burning incense before 
the statues of false gods. 

Father White says that the ana- 
lyst cannot demand contrition for 
the sufferings of the patient but 
knows that the analysis will not be 
successful unless there is a radical 
change in the patient’s outlook on 
life. That is precisely what does 
happen: the patient rearranges his 
moral code to conform to the Kin- 
sey Report, which the analyst will 
describe as the true record of nor- 
mal 1949 American sexual be- 
havior. 


T wu is a story about a patient 
who told his analyst that he didn’t 
want more will power but less con- 
science. Certainly the syrupy soul- 
cure literature of the drug stores 
doesn’t place much stress on 
strength of will. Just close your 
eyes, relax, and in the “creative 
silence” God will make a new man 
of you. Some analysts imply that 
alcoholism is not any one’s fault, it 
is just something that happens to 
you—a disease you contract. No 
doubt it is in some cases. But think 
of the thousands of cases in which 
cure might have been effected if the 
analyst had insisted on the need of 
firm renunciation of the habit? 
There is absolutely no substitute 
for will power in healing the 
wounds caused by human conduct. 
It is good to hear “Come to Me, all 
ye who labor and are heavily bur- 
dened and I will refresh you,” but it 
is also very necessary for the delin- 
quent to beat his breast, brace him- 
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self and promise amendment. Dr. 
Wertham speaks of the “Air-Condi- 
tioned Conscience” developed by the 
soul-cure books. “What these books 
do not teach is to face life as it is. 
They are like tax-guides which 
teach us not how to pay but how to 
avoid taxes.” 

Distress of mind, anxieties, come 
from disorder in the mind. God has 
been displaced from His throne in 
the center of the soul. The shortest 
road to peace of mind is therefore 
the steady contemplation of God as 
the center of life. Knowing and lov- 
ing God is the true Christmas expe- 
rience. It is far more than the mere 
Catechism knowledge of the defini- 
tion of the Incarna- 
tion. Jacques Mari- 
tain, speaking of 
those Catholics who 
gush formulas from the lips, quotes 
St. Thomas: “Faith does not stop 
at words, at conceptual signs: its 
object is nothing less than reality 
itself attained by means of those 
signs.” Christmas then is the ex- 
perience of seeing what actually 
happened on the first Christmas, of 
gazing in the light of faith at the 
tremendous trueness of the Christ- 
mas fact: men partaking of divinity 
and God partaking of humanity. 


Jacques 
Maritain 


Witkiet this inner awareness of 
the reality of Christmas, of the ex- 
altation of flesh, the spangled tree 
and the streamers and lights and 
gifts ring somehow hollow like the 
synthetic merriment of business- 
men at a back-slapping convention. 
Yet there are so many Catholics who 
shrug their shoulders at the mere 
mention of the word “contempla- 
tion” and declare that it is not for 
them. They seem to think that con- 
templation is prayer in the highest 
stages of ecstasy while as a matter 
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of fact it need be nothing more pre- 
tentious than a simple loving re- 
gard of the goodness of the Infant 
Jesus. 

Regrettably, the absence of con- 
templation makes the devout the 
ready dupes of that worldly spirit 
that is anti-Christ. A slight evi- 
dence of this fact is that even the 
most faithful parishioners are 
guilty of mailing out Christmas 
cards that are totally pagan. We 
look upon John Dewey as the mod- 
ern Herod who has slaughtered the 
innocent children of America by 
robbing them of religion. But what 
of those Catholics who have missed 
the deep religious significance of 
Christmas and have unwittingly 
done their share to commercialize 
and paganize the holy season 
of Christ’s birth? 

Jacques Maritain thinks that the 
prospects for contemplation are 
brighter than ever before in Amer- 
ica. In an address 
to French Catholic 
intellectuals earlier 
this year, he called 
their attention to the 
extraordinary reception accorded 
Thomas Merton’s books in the 
United States. “This is only the 
most trifling indication, but it inter- 
ests me particularly because for 
many years I have thought that the 
most active land in the world is 
obsessed with a latent desire for 
contemplation.” 


Seeds of 
Contem- 
plation 


A LOVING regard of the Christmas 
wonder gives the mind a broad per- 


spective; the petty worries and 
anxieties drop away as the fresh air 
of adoration blows out the cobwebs. 
To contemplate the invisible reali- 
ties is to give glory to God in the 
highest and to enjoy the peace 
promised to men of good will. 





First Christmas 
at Gethsemani 


Unpublished material from Thomas Merton’s 
original manuscript of The Seven Storey Mountain 
With introductory comment by Sister M. Tu&rése LENTFOEHRR, S.D.S. 


HE appearance of Thomas Mer- 
ton’s Seeds of Contemplation, 
which reached the book counters 
last Ash Wednesday, has sum- 
moned up certain confused and con- 
fusing ghosts of controversy left 
stalking among the reviews of The 
Seven Storey Mountain. This is per- 
haps the moment to attempt to fell 
one of them by recourse to an in- 
controvertible source, the original 
uncut manuscript of the Mountain. 
There are two copies of this 
manuscript—one in the Boston Col- 
lege Library collection, the other in 
the possession of the present writer. 
Thomas Merton himself has said of 
the original manuscript, “its length 
was impossible for any publisher 
and it did need to be cut.” This 
cutting was done by a friend of his 
college days at Columbia, Robert 
Giroux, editor-in-chief of Harcourt, 
Brace. Evelyn Waugh, who edited 
the English edition recently brought 
out by Messrs. Hollis and Carter, 


under the title Elected Silence, did 
further cutting, excising what he re- 
ferred to as passages of “purely 
local interest” to American readers. 

That the Seven Storey Mountain 
manuscript was wisely or unwisely 
cut is not under discussion here; its 
unprecedented sales’ status as cur- 
rent best seller has proved it ex- 
pertly groomed for its astonishing 
role in God’s plan. However, there 
are passages still in manuscript 
which do much to elucidate certain 
matters which reviewers have 
raised as controverted points. One 
of these could not have been stated 
more clearly and directly than it 
was in one of the first reviews to 
appear of Seeds of Contemplation. 
The critic expresses his astonish- 
ment that a man scarce a half dozen 
years a professed Trappist monk 
should “attempt a book of this na- 
ture: a book that deals with higher 
prayer, mystical espousals, the es- 
sence of spiritual perfection; a book 
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that demands much theological 
science and patient art begot of pa- 
tient practice.” In fairness to the 
reviewer it must be added that he 
follows this statement with the re- 
mark that despite these exacting re- 
quirements the book is “good with 
certain reservations.” These “res- 
ervations,” however, are subject 
matter which would call for discus- 
sion under a separate heading. 


Tz implication here is plainly 
twofold: first, that a book dealing 
with higher prayer should not be 
written by a person unskilled in 
theological science; and secondly, 
that it should not be undertaken by 
one who is not presumably a prac- 
titioner of the art of contemplation 
—‘the patient art begot of patient 
practice.” Though we are here con- 
cerned with the latter of these 
points only, let it be recalled in 
passing that one of the greatest 
mystical classics of all time, St. 
Teresa’s Interior Castle — and her 
other books on prayer for that mat- 
ter—were written by one having no 
formal theological training whatso- 
ever, and certainly none in mystical 
science. 

True, her intellect had been 
formed over a period of years by her 
reading and by her various direc- 
tors, yet again and again in her 
writings she states that she has no 
theological knowledge of mystical 
science, these “high matters,” as she 
calls them, and she certainly meant 
to be taken at her word. A discus- 
sion of this would naturally involve 
the question of two distinct termi- 
nologies—that of the mystic, and 
that of the speculative theologian, 
with all the minutiae of careful dis- 
tinction. Let me merely quote one 
of her remarks to Gracian on the 
matter: 
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“Why do they wish me to write? 
Let the theologians do it. They 
have studied, and I am only a 
simpleton. What do you want me 
to say? I shall put one word in- 
stead of another and so do harm. 
There are plenty of books on prayer 
already! For the love of God let me 
go on with my spinning, go to choir, 
and follow the rule like the other 
sisters: I am not made to write: I 
have neither the health nor the in- 
telligence for it.” 

And St. Teresa was not given to 
statements of false humility. This 
point is adverted to in passing be- 
cause the whole tone of the critic’s 
remark is the assumption that the 
author of Seeds of Contemplation is 
insufficiently trained for the writing 
of such a work. 


Now Thomas Merton was rather 
competently read in mystical litera- 
ture even before he entered the 
monastery; he was perhaps more 
conversant with the writings of St. 
John of the Cross, to mention but 
one, than a good many religious are 
after a whole lifetime of spiritual 
readings. His philosophical forma- 
tion as well, was sufficiently ade- 
quate to be ancillary to his spirit- 
itual interests and help to keep 
them finely balanced. His brilliant, 
searching mind which scintillated 
with no mere superficial glitter, was 
satisfied with no half-way house of 
knowledge, while rich strata of ex- 
ceptional natural gifts combined 
with amazing supernatural affinities 
to prepare a fertile field in which the 
seeds of this early wisdom could 
take firm root and grow. 

Then, his studies in the mon- 
astery, both philosophical and the- 
ological—he was ordained to the 
priesthood on May 26th—have left 
him no mere dilettante in these 
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wisdoms. Gethsemani Abbey with a 
library hard to match anywhere in 
the country, with its invaluable in- 
cunabula, rare liturgical texts, and 
twelfth century manuscripts of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux and other il- 
lustrious members of the great 
school of Cistercian mysticism, is 
no arid theological desert. 

Add to this the fact that his in- 
structors are not only theological 
scholars equipped to present the 
ordinary courses in theology, but 
specialists in the science and art of 
contemplation, monks whose voca- 
tion accords them a unique oppor- 
tunity not only to acquire a knowl- 
edge of but also to practice this 
“patient art.” 


I. would be manifestly absurd and 
wide of the province of this writer 
to attempt to prove that the author 
of Seeds of Contemplation is a prac- 
ticing contemplative, by which term 
is understood not membership in a 
contemplative order—a distinction 
that must be kept clear—but one 
possessed of the gift of infused con- 
templation. In Thomas Merton’s 
case, an opinion could be advanced 
only by a discerning spiritual mas- 
ter who knew intimately the soul 
of this extraordinarily gifted man. 
Certainly, the life he has chosen is 
undoubtedly highly favorable to- 
ward disposing one to receive these 
graces. 

A perceptive reader will by now 
have detected throughout the Mer- 
ton writings certain recurrent and 
unmistakable overtones which lead 
even the most cautious to think that 
here may very probably be a soul as 
rarely gifted supernaturally as na- 
turally. Seeds of Contemplation con- 
firms all one’s previous impressions, 
for here the young monk moves 
with complete intellectual serenity, 
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and an astonishing sureness and fa- 
mniliarity in a world where even the 
staid theologian must step discrimi- 
natingly—the world of St. Bernard 
and of St. John of the Cross. It gives 
the impression of being lived. And 
always, the delicate restraint of the 
beautifully disciplined utterance 
makes one immediately aware that 
there is much more that he might 
tell us that he is not telling. 


Since this precise point has been 
made an issue, or at least a matter 
of surprised comment among re- 
viewers, we should like to present 
to those who have already read, or 
will shortly read the Seeds of Con- 
templation, the following passage 
from the original manuscript of The 
Seven Storey Mountain, which will 
permit the interested reader a 
glimpse of the full-blooming garden 
whence these seeds have come. The 
experience so simply related by 
Father Louis is that of his first 
Christmas at Gethsemani: 


6¢ 

1 way had been prepared in 
the last days of Advent. It was pre- 
pared, as His ways are always pre- 
pared, in the desert. My conscience, 
awakened and educated to new real- 
ities, new possibilities by the Lit- 
urgy, was searching for some way 
to prepare His ways and make His 
paths straight, leveling the high 
places and filling the valleys—re- 
ducing to unity and grade all the 
accidents of human self-assurance 
and human diffidence, pride and 
fear, presumption and timidity. 

“All this was done, as it has to be 
done, in darkness, in aridity. I was 
not even half aware of it. 

“The one thing that struck me 
was this. When I went to pray, 
especially in meditation and alone 
in the Chapel before the Tabernacle, 
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I became more and more conscious 
of the uselessness, of the superfluity 
of the interior acts that. habit 
prompted me to make. 

“Why did my imagination reach 
up to see something that I did not 
see? Why did my mind stretch it- 
self out towards inadequate con- 
cepts, and form intellectual figures 
that were mostly vain? Why did 
my will move itself to acts that had 
to be dressed in the complications 
of word or idea? 


6“ 

a I began to grasp the 
fact that I might be wasting my 
time, and that all these things were 
unnecessary: that perhaps I already 
possessed far more than they could 
give me. 

“Had I never noticed the fruitful- 
ness, the deep, mysterious vitality 
of the silence that had been opening 
out within me? Surely, all my 
mental images and concepts and 
words and acts and sentiments and 
movements and discourse: all these 
things were only getting in the way! 
There was some other voice, that 
far transcended anything of my 
own, was far simpler and wiser and 
more perfect that might speak to me 
if only I learned to hold my peace, 
and be still. 

“If only I would give up all this 
noise, which was all my own—if 
only I would be content to silence 
my own voice and the activity of my 
own nature, then perhaps I would 
hear this other voice, and learn 
something that my nature, by it- 
self, could never grasp. 

“I was at last beginning to realize 
the amazing paradox that God, Who 
is infinitely above me, was also with- 
in me. And even though He was 
closer to me than my own self, yet 
I could never attain to Him by any 
act of my own, because He was still 
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infinitely above me. How can we 
come to Him unless He lifts us up 
to Himself? And how can He lift 
us up to Himself if we persist in 
doing things that get in His way? 

“We have a natural way of know- 
ing, which grasps things and sees 
them and touches them and under- 
stands them. But no one can see or 
touch or understand God. There- 
fore as long as our faculties are 
absorbed in the vain work of trying 
to see, to grasp, to understand, they 
are unnecessarily standing in God’s 
way, and prevent Him from lifting 
us up to Him by a knowledge that 
transcends our natural knowing. 

“But oh, if only we will let Him, 
He will give us, in His own time, and 
according to the ways of His grace, 
new senses, spiritual senses and a 
spiritual understanding by which 
we shall truly have our whole de- 
sire, and shall see Him Who is in- 
visible and touch Him and possess 
Him and know Him not merely as 
an abstract essence but in concreto 
as the real, present, true God, ut 
haec essentia, realized and as it were 
owned by us. 

“Had I not read all this before in 
St. John of the Cross? I-had read it, 
and had more or less understood it, 
and yet I had never realized it until 
now. Before it had been a matter of 
knowledge: now it was getting to 
be a matter of experience. 

“And so, by this means, my soul 
was sinking into a kind of silence 
and isolation and order, reducing 
itself to the level of its own true 
poverty, going down to the last 
place, where it belonged: the place 
of the helpless, the beggar, the one 
who is utterly destitute and poor. 


‘6 

leis always seeks the straw 
of the most desolate cribs, to make 
His Bethlehem. In all the other 
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Christmases of my life, I had got a 
lot of presents and a big dinner. 
This Christmas, I was to get no 
presents, and not much of a din- 
ner: but I would have, indeed, 
Christ Himself, God, the Saviour of 
the world. 

“You who live in the world: let 
me tell you that there is no compar- 
ing these two kinds of Christmas. 

“What an atmosphere of expecta- 
tion and joy there is in a Cistercian 
monastery when the monks get up, 
not at two in the morning but at 
nine in the evening. They have gone 
to bed at five. Now, at this unaccus- 
tomed hour, when the night has not 
yet begun to get that paralyzing 
desolate coldness of the small hours, 
the church is full of unaccustomed 
lights. There is the crib, all lit up 
with a soft glow, and in the high 
darkness of the sanctuary the forest 
of cedar branches that has grown up 
around the altar, sparkles with tin- 
sel here and there. 


‘6 

I. is then that the night office 
begins, begins at once with a solemn 
and stately invitatory that neverthe- 
less rocks the church with cadences 
of superlative joy: and from then 
on it is as though the angels them- 
selves were singing their Gloria in 
Excelsis and showering upon the 
earth from the near stars, the stars 
that seem to have become close and 
warm, their messages and promises 
of peace, peace! Peace on earth to 
men of good will. As the Midnight 
Mass begins the whole place glows 
with happiness, and after that it is 
indescribable, building up to the 
climax of unworldly interior peace 
at Communion. 

“It is good that somewhere in the 
world there are men who realize 
that Christ is born. There were only 
a few shepherds at the first Beth- 
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lehem, and it is the same now. The 
ox and the ass got more out of the 
first Christmas than the High 
Priests in Jerusalem. And it is the 
same way today. 

“The emptiness that had opened 
out within me, that had been pre- 
pared during Advent and laid open 
by my own silence and darkness, 
now became filled. And suddenly 
I was in a new world. 

“I seemed to be the same person, 
and I was the same person, I was 
still myself, I was more myself than 
I had ever been, and yet I was 
nothing. It was as if the floor had 
fallen out of my soul and I was free 
to go in and out of infinity. The 
deeps that were suddenly there 
could not be measured, and it was 
useless even to think of fathoming 
them. And they were not a place, 
not an extent, they were a Presence. 


And in the midst of me they formed 


a citadel. And I knew at once that 
there was nothing that could ever 
penetrate into the heart of that 
peace, nothing from outside myself 
could ever get in, and there was a 
whole sphere of my own activity 
that was irrevocably excluded from 
it: the five senses, the imagination, 
the discoursing mind. I could en- 
ter in, I was free to come and go, 
and yet as soon as I attempted 
to make words or thoughts about it, 
I was excluded—or excluded to the 
extent that I attended to the words 
and thoughts. 

“And yet I could rest in this dark 
unfathomable peace without trouble 
and without worry even while the 
imagination and the mind itself 
were in some way active outside of 
it. They could stand and chatter 
at the door, in their idleness, wait- 
ing for the return of the will their 
queen, upon whose orders they de- 
pended. They stood like a couple 
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of chauffeurs at the door of a man- 
sion which it was not their business 
to enter. And yet the mind was not 
all excluded: only in certain of its 
operations. But in so far as it was 
able to rest serene, in itself, the 
mind too could enter into the peace 
and harmony of this infinite sim- 
plicity that had come to be born 
within me. 

“But what are all these words? 
Shadows, illusions. The soul has not 
divisions into parts, into sections, 
into places. It merely operates this 
way or that, and the experience of 
this or that kind of operation can 
be translated by the imagination 
into terms of place and space, light 
and darkness: but as soon as it gets 
into those terms, the whole thing 
becomes dead and loses its true 
meaning. 

“Within the simplicity of that 
armed and walled and undivided 
interior peace was the sweetness of 
an infinite unction. Yet this sweet- 
ness, as soon as it was grasped, or 
held, lost its savor. You must not 
try to reach out and possess it al- 
together. You must not touch it, 
or try to take it. You must not try 
to make it sweeter, or to keep it 
from going away... . 


“Bor all this is abstract. There 
was a far greater reality in all this, 
the sense of the presence of a Per- 
son; not exteriorized in space, not 
standing opposite one, or inside one, 
or outside one, not standing here or 
there or anywhere, but living in the 
midst. You are aware that you are 
alive: but where do you feel..your 
life? Is it here? Is.it-there? It-is 
inside you rather than outside you: 
but where? I suppose you can get 
to thinking it is in your heart, but 
it is all over you. 

“It is easy to realize the life of 
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one’s body, and hard to track it 
down, to place it. It is even easier 
to realize the life of your soul when 
it is made known to you: and even 
harder to track it down and place it. 

“And the hardest thing about it 
is that that life is a Person, Christ. 

“Vivo, jam non ego, vivit vero in 
me Christus. 


“ 

You know that Christ is born, 
within you, infinite liberty: that you 
are free! That there are enemies 
which can never touch you, if this 
liberty loves you, and lives within 
you! That there are no more limita- 
tions! That you can love! That you 
are standing on the threshold of 
infinite possibilities! That the way 
lies open to escape from all these 
useless words! That the darkness 
has been washed out of your spirit- 
ual eyes and that you can open them 
and begin to see: but above all, that 
you can know by more perfect 
knowledge than vision, by the em- 
brace of this liberty, and by the 
touch of infinite freedom in - the 
midst of your spirit, and above all 
by rest, peace! This is the true con- 
templative vocation, the kernel of 
it, the innermost meaning of our 
life: frui Deo, heaven on earth, the 
love, the connatural knowledge of 
God: God as experience. 

“The whole meaning and purpose 
of Cistercian isolation from the 
world, of obedience, of humility and 
humiliations, of penance, fasting, 
hard manual labor, the discipline, 
the five vows and the whole complex 
of observances is this: to bring each - 


_monk inte this close, iatimate alee a x 
with. Christ, to make shim posseste>— 


Christ, to possess this infinitely rich: 
interior silence and peace in which 
Christ is born and grows in the soul, 
speaking to us, walking with us 
every minute of the day, standing by 
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us and within us in all that we do, 
living Himself in all our acts and 
making them fruitful for His Fa- 
ther’s glory, in the power and fire of 
this sanctifying Spirit. 

“And in the deeps of this silence, 
Christ does speak, sometimes charg- 
ing the silence with the eloquence 
of His tremendous presence, some- 
times moving the will with the con- 
tact of His love: but He speaks by 
acts not by words, by contacts 
rather than syllables, momentarily 
delivering us from our wills in the 
lightning flashes of His freedom 
within us, kindling in us the sudden 
flames of amor amicitiae, disinter- 
ested charity. 

“And when He is with us, nothing 
wearies us, no sacrifice is too much, 
no difficulty is anything but slight 
and negligible: we see the whole 
course ahead of us at one glance, 
and throw ourselves into the long 
career on the wings of His peace 
without a qualm, without a ruffle 
on the smooth surface of the mind. 
A moment of His special presence, 
a word from Him working within 
us with His special love, and we 
recover from sicknesses and are re- 
established from weeks of weariness 
and trial in no more than an instant. 


€ 

B UT rara hora, parva mora! Al- 
though He is always with us in the 
vague and general sense our love 
can always get of His presence 
whenever we look His way, how in- 
tangible that presence sometimes 
becomes. He is always there, but 
sometimes there is a wall of dis- 
tractions in the way between us and 
Him, or a crowd of p 

that no effort can dispel, no trick 
can evade or bridge. We may kneel 
for a hopeless hour at the doors of 
this inward infinity, and they will 
not open. 
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“Then another time, as soon as a 
monk opens his book, a phrase of 
Scripture, a line of St. Augustine, 
or a glance at the Tabernacle, or 
nothing at all, and the depths of 
this great peace will open within 
him and let him in to taste its in- 
finite silences—those silences which 
flood him with strength, not only in 
his soul, but often in his body as 
well, in every vein and sinew and 
limb. 

“Nevertheless, there is a very im- 
portant distinction between the de- 
light which the soul gets, out of this 
experience, and the activity of love 
which is the reason for the delight. 
It is the love which is, or should be, 
formally the object of all our desires 
and strivings, not the delight. The 
delight in our soul follows inevit- 
ably from the perfection of a super- 
natural love, liberated from all the 
bonds and limitations of the created 
order, and transcending all natural 
appetite and all necessary self-love. 
The peace, the rest which the soul 
enjoys is not inaction: it is, rather, 
the product of a most perfectly free 
and emancipated action: that of 
disinterested love. But the delight 
in this peace is distinct from the 
the act of love because it belongs to 
the order of passions rather than 
operations. 

“And the sense of delight, of 
peace, is altogether subordinate to 
the activity of love of which it is the 
fruit. 

“Now, on the part of the lover, 
this love may be just as perfect, just 
as disinterested, just as free when it 
operates in darkness and aridity, 
and in the apparent absence of the 
Beloved, without delight. 

“Consequently, God often hides 
Himself again, leaving the soul to 
seek Him in darkness and without 
satisfaction of any kind, in order to 
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teach us the distinction between the 
purity of our love, and the delight 
we get out of it: the perfection of 
our love, and the reward it gives 
us: the merit of our love in the eyes 
of God, and the rest which it pro- 
duces in our own souls.. Indeed, 
God disposes the life of a monk in 
a series of alternating crosses and 
consolations in order that our love 
may grow every moment in per- 
fection. And this way we learn the 
truth that ‘We do not work in order 
that we may rest, but we rest in 
order that we may work.’ The words 
are those of Duns Scotus: ‘Non est 
operatio propter delectationem, sed 
magis e converso: non enim labor- 
amus ut quiescamus, sed quiesci- 
mus ut laboremus.’ 

“The whole purpose of our life is 
this ‘work’ of disinterested love. 
It is for this that we were created: 
it is this that we are put on earth 
to learn: and when we have com- 
pletely learned it, whether on earth 
or in purgatory, we will go to heaven 
to do this work forever: and in this 
work is everlasting rest. But the 
work is not for the rest, the rest is 
for the sake of the work. 

“Day after day, on all the big 
feasts of the Christmas season, 1 
was able to taste the astounding 
happiness of this emancipation, and 
to love God and know to some de- 
gree how much I was loved by Him. 
This was my introduction into the 
life of a Cistercian monk, my en- 
trance into the ‘School of Charity.’ 
But I was given this rest because 
there was work to be done—work 
that has scarcely been begun, al- 
though nearly six years have gone 
by since that time. And yet, when 
I look back, it is true: I can see there 
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has been much work done: not by 
me, but rather in spite of me, by 
the merciful grace of God.” 


Tas eloquence of such a passage 
needs no comment. It reads like a 
page of St. John of the Cross. Here 
is the personal vision that Thomas 
Merton has almost miraculously ob- 
jectified and universalized in his 
late book on prayer. And if this was 
the experience of the Trappist 
novice of eight years ago, given the 
ordinary laws of spiritual growth— 
and in his case one feels that an ex- 
traordinary Providence has taken 
over—one may not be forbidden to 
conjecture what further peaks have 
now been passed by this young 
monk on the mountain of his super- 
natural living. Nor has the austere 
discipline such a life demands 
blunted in the least the delicate sen- 
sitivity of Thomas Merton’s richly 
endowed nature, nor calloused nor 
cooled the ardor of his warm human 
qualities. Rather has it heightened 
and transfigured them. 

When all the implications of this 
rare personal experience were dis- 
cernible for the past years in the 
author’s Thirty Poems, A Man in 
the Divided Sea, and Figures for an 
Apocalypse, there was no alarm; no 
question was raised. But when it 
appeared in the more direct prose 
utterances of the last chapter of 
The Seven Storey Mountain, and 
now in the explicit, luminous text of 
Seeds of Contemplation, eyebrows 
are arched and we hear the query— 
how can this man speak to us of 
these things? The quoted passage 
from the original manuscript of the 
Mountain should help us toward an 
answer. 





Winter’s End 


By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 


VER since she had left the house 

Clare Antrim knew that someone 
was following her—someone she 
couldn’t see. She would halt and 
turn her head quickly, staring 
searchingly into the winter twilight, 
but there would be no one there. 
Then she would draw the old dark 
gray shawl more tightly under her 
chin and stride on, still knowing 
that someone was behind her. 

Now as she entered the small 
deserted city park she felt a sudden 
lightness in her head and a heavi- 
ness in her limbs, so that she must 
stop and rest. Snow had fallen dur- 
ing the afternoon and lay upon the 
broad bare walk and the row of 
desolate unoccupied benches along 
it: feathery unsettled snow that 
caught and reflected the cold white 
glare of the freshly lit park lights 
and the pale yellow gleam of hun- 
dreds of windows in the tall office 
buildings on three sides. She turn- 
ed toward a bench and, seating her- 
self, closed her eyes. 





When she opened them, a man 
was slouched on the other end of 
the bench: an ageing man, lean and 
gaunt and gray like herself, with a 
dark soft hat drawn low over his 
forehead. He touched the rim of it 
and. hunched one shoulder. “It’s a 
cold night,” she thought she heard 
him say, “and we’re the only ones 
in the park.” 

“Who are ye?” she demanded, 
trying to catch a glimpse of his 
face. 

“T’m the one who’s been following 
you,” he said. 

“And why would ye do an un- 
friendly thing like that?” She gave 
a quick angry shake of her head. 
“Why would ye then?” 

“So as to warn ye,” he said. “Why 
else?” 


She swallowed hard. “Warn me 
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about what?” 
frowned at him. 

“It’s Christmas Eve,” he said, 
“and you’re on your way to do some- 
thing that ill befits a woman. You 
know what I mean, don’t you, Clare 
Antrim?” 

She ignored the question. “You’re 
Timothy O’Moore,” she said, and 
then the lightness completely filled 
her head and, leaning back, she 
closed her eyes again... 


she asked and 


W aux she opened them once more, 
he was gone, and there was no sign 
of the imprint of a body in the soft 
snow that covered the end of the 
bench and no footprints save her 
own in the snow in front of it. 
Timothy O’Moore, she thought, this 
would be the second time he had 
come to her. 

Pushing herself slowly to her feet, 
she continued on her way through 
the park, remembering how he had 


come briefly last night while she 
lay in her narrow bed against the 
wall of one room in which she had 
been living alone these past six 


years. How he was dressed she 
couldn’t say, nor how it was possible 
to see him in the darkness, but there 
he was as plain as life beside the 
window. “Be a good woman, Clare 
Antrim,” he had said solemnly; and 
seeing him and hearing him, she 
knew that the man she had once 
loved was dead. It was no surprise 
to her to see the notice in the even- 
ing paper: “O’Moore, Timothy, be- 
loved husband of Margaret, sudden- 
ly on Dec. 23—” 

It was then, while she was reading 
the notice, that she decided to go 
to Margaret, whom she hated. She 
would go with conventional words 
of sympathy on her lips, but in her 
heart would be a fierce gloating, and 
Maggie would understand. 
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Christmas Eve and colored lights 
and throngs of people laden with 
gifts hurrying along the narrow 
streets bordering the city park, and 
Clare Antrim, in a dark shawl and a 
dark cloak, making her way among 
them, nourishing a hatred that had 
lasted three decades, growing in- 
creasingly bitter with the years. At 
a side street off from the main shop- 
ping district she boarded a bus and 
settled back against the softness of 
the seat. She was tired physically 
and mentally: tired of working for 
other women, tired of caring for 
other women’s children, tired of 
straightening up other women’s 
homes—she who had neither family 
nor home of her own. 

Again she let her thoughts wan- 
der. Far back they wandered while 
the bus swayed and jolted toward 
the eastern edge of the sprawling 
city and over a rattly bridge and 
onward in the increasing purple 
twilight: far back to the days when 
she and Maggie Laverty were young 
girls in the same block of flats, go- 
ing to Mass together, working side 
by side in the same factory .. . and 
then loving the same man, young 
Timothy, the son of Michael 
O’Moore, who owned the little 
greenhouse at the foot of the hill 
down from the Church of Our Lady. 
Loving him and striving for his 
favor, each in her own way, until 
at last one night he had put his arms 
round her and whispered, “Clare, 
my beauty, it’s you I want to 
marry!” 

A sudden swerving of the bus 
jarred her sidewise, so that she had 
to clutch for support at the back 
of the seat in front. She blinked 
and rubbed the steam from the win- 
dow at her right. Darkness out 
there. Darkness and snow and cold. 
“Winter,” she thought, “I hate it!” 
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It had a way of getting right in- 
side you, even into your very soul. 
She hunched her shoulders and 
closed her eyes again. 


Cae. my beauty—no one except 
him had ever called her that. And 
from him she had heard it just the 
once. Thereafter, strangely, he had 
avoided her. Her large work-hard- 
ened hands tightened in her lap as 
she recalled the reason for it. A 
few words from Maggie’s lips, that 
was all, as she learned afterward, 
and she had no exact knowledge of 
what they were; but they had been 
enough to blast, to destroy. “She 
seems nice an’ all that, but she’s 
common, and she’s shiftless like the 
rest of the Antrims, and she’s not 
over-careful whom she goes out with 
and what she does, an’ Timothy, it’s 
only for your own good I’m tellin’ 
you this.” It would hve been like 


that no doubt, for Maggie Laverty 


had a tongue in her head and knew 
how to use it. And so in the end 
it was Maggie he had married .. . 
but, ah, the moment he was free it 
was to her, Clare Antrim, he had 
come! 

Again she had to clutch at the 
back of the seat in front, but this 
time not because of the swerving of 
the bus. The lightness was filling 
her head once more, and her vision 
was blurred. As she sat hunched 
forward, her strong fingers showed 
white against the dark upholstery, 
and her shawled head swayed and 
quivered with the jouncing wheels. 
Onward, onward through the win- 
ter night and within her heart it 
was also winter. “I’ll see her, and 
I'll tell her!” she said to herself. 
But of course she wouldn’t tell her 
what he had said or how he had 
warned her against the things she 
was determined to do. 
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The bus slowed toward a stop, 
and the driver called the name of a 
street. She rose unsteadily and 
made her way forward, then stood 
with a hand pressed against her 
forehead, waiting. 

“Are ye all right, lady?” the 
driver asked, 

“Of course I’m all right!” she re- 
torted. “And why wouldn’t I be?” 

“I didn’t know,” he said and 
opened the doors for her. As she 
stepped carefully downward, he 
called, “Merry Christmas to ye, 
lady!” 


Sur stood silent while the doors 
closed and the bus jerked forward. 
Then she crossed the broad avenue 
and made her way along a familiar 
street where colored lights gleamed 
in old three-deckers and wreaths 
with gay ribbons hung in doorways. 

The house she was looking for 
was beyond the three-deckers—a 
small gray-shingled house fronting 
upon a vacant lot and with vacant 
lots on either side—a darkened 
house save for a single light burn- 
ing in one of the lower rooms. 
Clare Antrim stood upon the snowy 
doorstep, a vague shadow in the 
shadow of the somber doorway. 
Her groping fingers found the but- 
ton, but she didn’t press it. There 
was no hurry. She could endure 
the cold a bit longer while she re- 
hearsed and gloated over the scene. 
“Maggie Laverty,” she would say— 
not for anything would she call her 
Maggie O’Moore! “Maggie Laverty, 
I’ve come all the way across the city 
to offer my condolences—” That 
was the word she would use, “con- 
dolences,” because it sounded cold. 
Then casually and a little later, 
maybe just before she was going 
out, she would remark, “I ought to 
tell ye this, Maggie Laverty. Last 
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night I saw him. He came to me! 
To me, do ye understand?” 


I; was then that she knew he was 
behind her, and swiftly lowering 
her hand, she turned to confront 
the tall, stoop-shouldered figure no 
less shadowy than herself. “Now 
what would ye want?” she de- 
manded. 

“You know what I want, Clare 
Antrim,” he replied. “I want ye to 
be a good woman. As good a wom- 
an as Maggie—aye, even with her 
faults.” 

“You never loved her!” she said 
defiantly. 

“And that’s the opposite of the 
truth,” he retorted. 

“It was me ye loved!” she insist- 
ed. “Long years ago.” 

“Yes, once—long years ago,” he 
conceded. “But not after my mar- 
riage to Margaret. "Twas her I 
loved, as she loved me, and we were 
happy together. No two people 
could have been happier together.” 

Clare Antrim clenched her cold 
hands. “She stole ye from me, Tim- 
othy O’Moore! She used her wiles, 
an’ she lied, an’ she blackened my 
character—and I hate her for it!” 

“It’s Christmas Eve,” he said 
quietly. 

“And what of it?” she demanded. 

“You’re bitter, and you’ve let 
your heart grow hard,” he said, 
“and you’d be doin’ something that 
ill befits a woman on any day of 
the year, not to mention Christmas 
Eve.” 

“She stole the man I loved, and 
I hate her,” Clare Antrim said again. 
“Aye, even now in the hour of her 
grief I hate her!” 


H. raised an arm and moved it 
slowly in an arc, and following his 


pointing finger, she noted the 
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lights in the three-deckers up the 
street and a soft radiance across the 
vacant lot in front, where a mas- 
sive stone edifice with stained glass 
windows all aglow thrust a valiant 
Cross into the blackness of the win- 
ter night. Then she was listening 
to the sound of bells, silver-toned 
and deep: the bells of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, where she had made her 
First Communion, she and Maggie 
Laverty. 

“It’s Christmas Eve,” he said 
again. 

“And—and what of it?” she re- 
peated, her lips quivering, and lift- 
ed a trembling hand toward the but- 
ton, 

“Is there then no love in your 
heart, Clare Antrim?” 

“No!” she said hoarsely, her eyes 
moist. 

“Neither for man nor for wom- 
an?” 

“No!” she said again, struggling 
now to keep her voice calm. 

“Nor for God?” 

To that she was silent. 

“You’ve not been goin’ to church, 
have ye, Clare Antrim?” 

She gripped the shawl tight un- 
der her chin. “Not regular,” she 
acknowledged. 

“Then that’s your trouble,” he 
said. “Come, let’s us both go to- 
gether this night. You'll feel bet- 
ter.” 

“No!” she shouted. “After I’ve 
seen her and told her what’s on my 
mind, then Ill feel better—and not 
until then!” 

“You'll not feel better, you'll feel 
worse,” he said. “For it’s a hateful 
and an unworthy thing you'll be 
doin’—and at Christmas.” 

“I must see her and speak my 
mind!” she insisted. 

“Very well, then,” he said, “but 
first you'll come with me! Nay, 
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don’t protest nor hang back. Can’t 
ye hear, they’re calling to us, the 
bells, and they’re waiting for us, the 
soft lights. Come now, Clare An- 
trim!” And he reached forth a 
hand. 


As she lowered her own hand, it 
was as if strong fingers were upon 
her arm, urging her forward against 
her will. Down the low steps she 
went falteringly with head _ bent, 
and down the path and across the 
vacant lot toward the church with 
its mellow radiance and its sum- 
moning bells and its Cross thrust 
high in the winter night—onward, 
stumbling over ruts and stones, on- 
ward with her two hands clutching 
the old shawl, until at last she was 
among dark shapes of people on 
their way to where open doors re- 
vealed other people bathed in a kind 
of gold and purple twilight... . 
Then she was in the midst of them 


and on her knees, her lips moving 
soundlessly and tears filling her 
eyes and overflowing. .. . 

When at last she lifted her head 
she was surprised to find herself 
alone beside a bench. Where then 
had he gone? She looked about her, 


blinking, wondering. Could the 
lightness in her head have played 
her a trick? Could she have come 
here all by herself? 

She rose stifly to her feet, her 
head clear now, her eyes alert. 
Something had happened to her, 
something strange, something won- 
derful! For the first time in many 
years she felt a sense of peace. It 
was in her mind, in her heart: it 
was everywhere about her. “Tim- 
othy O’Moore,” she murmured, and 


she turned as if expecting to see 
him standing there, yet knowing 
she would never see him again or 
hear his voice... . 

Slowly, with the peace upon her, 
she made her way to the door and 
out into the darkness and across the 
vacant lot, following the single line 
of uneven footprints left by her feet 
half an hour earlier. 


T nen again she was a shadowy fig- 
ure upon the snowy doorstep, her 
fingers groping for the button. 
Condolences, she thought, a bleak 
and heartless word it was indeed! 
She would not use it. Nor would 
she tell how Timothy O’Moore had 
come to her the moment he was 
free. Nor how he had sat beside her 
on the park bench and then urged 
her across the vacant lot. Not now, 
at any rate, not tonight so soon after 
his passing. For this was Christ- 
mas Eve. “And a hard one ’twill be 
for poor Maggie O’Moore!” she said 
to herself. 

Once again she was listening to 
the bells, silver-toned and deep, joy- 
ous in their pealing; and listening, 
she knew just what she would say 
when Margaret came to the door. 
“O Maggie, darlin’,” she would say, 
“it’s me no less, Clare Antrim, and 
I’m here because I know the grief is 
so heavy upon ye this night and you 
need the love an’ the comfort of an 
old friend like myself!” 

Her fingers pressed the button, 
and as slow footsteps sounded with- 
in, she waited with lips parted and 
eyes moist, her heart beating in her 
throat, her chilled hands eagerly 
trembling as they clutched the 
shawl. 
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Little Shepherds Gotng 
Toward Bethlehem 


By MoTHER MARY ELEANOR SLATER, S.H.C.J. 


HE time is the twentieth century; 
the place is the United States of 
America. If you listen above the 
tinkle of small silver bells on the 
shepherds’ crooks, you can hear the 
whir of an army plane circling over- 
head from nearby Fort Bliss and the 
grinding of car brakes at a busy in- 
tersection. The sky to the north is 
red with neon signs. Yes, it is the 
United States of America. Yet the 
spectacle within this adobe-walled 
corral, crowded with dark-faced, 
soft-voiced people, seems to belong 
more to the fifteenth century than 
to the twentieth. 
If you ask the Sefior who moves 
over to make room for you on the 
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rough bench what is happening, he 
will bow courteously: “It is Los 
Pastores, Senora, the Play of the 
Shepherds.” He does not call it a 
Mystery Play or know that he is 
observing a curious cultural sur- 
vival that would be of antiquarian 
interest to scholars. “Every year 
we do it Sefiora.” He has no 
thought of keeping up a rare cul- 
tural tradition; it is Christmas Eve; 
Los Pastores is a part of it, just 
as is the Midnight Mass which fol- 
lows. 

He is shuffling his feet on the floor 
in time to the haunting little tune 
which the shepherds are humming. 
The woman next to him is rocking 
a sleepy baby, never taking her eyes 
off the little Gila, going through her 
part so perfectly. “Look, Sefora, 
she is only seven!” She smiles po- 
litely. “Soon she will go up and 
hold the little Jesus.” She nods in 
the direction of the brightly lighted 
altar erected at one end of the cor- 
ral, with its gleaming, hand-em- 
broidered cloth, with pink and red 
roses on it for Maria, who loves 
roses. 
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The little Jesus is there, kicking 
happily in the straw, between His 
Mother and José, the Carpenter— 
all done in plaster by a Mexican 
craftsman who lives in the next 
street. There is cotton snow, glit- 
tering with tinsel; and the star of 
Bethlehem is floating above. The 
corral is unroofed, and the winter 
stars are sharp and bright in the 
December sky. 

The courtyard opens out from a 
little grocery store, and the pro- 
prietor is the moving spirit behind 
the performance. It is in one of his 
old grocery account books that the 
handwritten text of the play is pre- 
served, but no one refers to it. All 
know it by heart—spectators and 
actors alike. 

Ragged children go straying out 
into the aisle where the actors move 
back and forth in their pantomimic 
action, and they copy the action of 
their elders, piping the words with 
them in their shrill childish voices. 
It is thus that they learn the parts; 
they will be the actors themselves 
in a few years. Sometimes the 
women get up from their places and 
start moving down the aisle toward 
the Christ Child on their knees. Be- 
neath the apparent confusion there 
is a reverent intensity; this is not 
entertainment; this is prayer. 


‘Le shepherds have age-old names 
—Gil, Bato, Bartolo, Martinico. 
Gila is the only shepherdess. Schol- 
ars, noting her name, would recall 
to mind that the name of the shep- 
herdess in the fifteenth-century 
English “Second Shepherd’s Play” 
was also Gill. Gila merely knows 
that she is seven and at last her 
papa, the storekeeper, has let her 
put on the shepherdess costume and 
play the part she has been learning 
bit by bit, almost unconsciously, 
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since she was four. She shrills her 
lines in a high, childish voice with a 
charming intentness. She scarcely 
reaches to the shoulder of the 
youngest shepherd, with his white 
trousers and blouse and his em- 
broidered pouch. Bato is much tall- 
er. He has a shaggy sheepskin 
slung over his shoulder. 

All the shepherds have crooks 
wound with white ribbon and tied 
with little silver bells. There is a 
brown-robed hermit with a smiling, 
painted mask, and there is the Arch- 
angel Michael (Miguel, in the origi- 
nal Spanish), with great wings and 
a long sword. There is a black 
devil dressed like a prince and there 
is a red devil with horns and tail. 
Old Gregoria will tell you there is a 
third devil, but when you ask her 
where he is, she will smile a wise, 
toothless smile and say, “Ah, 
Sefiora, he is the devil who is in 
all of us!” 


Te play is the story of shepherds 
on a wintry night going to Bethle- 
hem to worship the Child; but it is 
also, symbolically, the record of the 
whole human race, moving stum- 
blingly, haltingly forward in the 


great drama of salvation. To any 
one familiar with its Middle English 
counterparts, the lines of this old 
Mexican Nativity Play seem freight- 
ed with a deeper and more universal 
meaning. There is an urgency and 
eagerness to the lines of these shep- 
herds that mark them off from 
either the rather stilted Biblical 
paraphrase of the “Coventry Nativ- 
ity Play” or the less spiritual “Sec- 
ond Shepherd’s Play” of the Wake- 
field Cycle, with its unrelated horse- 
play. And always there is a very 
conscious awareness of the plan of 
the Redemption, even when the 
shepherds themselves wander away 
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for a time from their original pur- 


pose. 
’ When the invitation to Bethlehem 
is first sounded for them by the 
Archangel Miguel, they are full of 
joy: 


“Do not detain me, 

Such curiosity I have 

When I think on the Redemp- 
tion,” 


says one. 
“To wait, then, will be foolish,” 
cries another. 


“My heart is jumping with danc- 
ing,” 


exclaims a third, who sees with 
special clarity into the mystery. 


“Let us then go quickly. 
Let old stuff die— 

Old stuff must die. 

I want to dance 

And do a thousand figures 
That to me are sounding 
Ideas of happiness. .. .” 


They rehearse on the way the 
gifts they will give: 


“Everybody shall offer the Child 
what he has in his house. 
Nobody shall falter or fail 
And all will be liberal... .” 


G:. offers an “overcoat”; another 
a “gay cane”; another a “pipkin of 
shepherd’s broth”; another a “jar 
of crumbs” so fine that the Child 
will surely be able to eat them. Just 
so the shepherds of the fifteenth 
century English plays offered a 
pipe, a hat, mittens, a bob of 
cherries, a bird, and (how modern 
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it sounds!) a tennis ball. Some of 
the gifts of these Mexican shep- 
herds, however, are of a deeper 
order, symbolic in a way not found 
in their English counterparts. Thus 
bread is offered to the Virgin, in 
whose womb is 


“forming the mightier Bread, 
The Bread of Life for all men, . . .” 


and a little lamb is given to her, who 
is 


“carrying the Lamb of God.” 


The poorest shepherd has only 
his song to give— 


“Music that is certainly not of 
Heaven 
And has no merit like the angel’s 
songs, 
But with which I wish to please.” 


Still another suggests the Tumb- 
ler of Our Lady in his offering—a 
dance, since he has nothing else. 


“Look at this jump 
Nimble as a goat...” 


“Here’s a trick, 
Partner of mine, .. . 
Who to the Child 
Only give play.” 


“T am the poorest 
That is known in these meadows. 
Receive this my dancing 
Which I am at this moment invent- 


ing. 


T xe fifteenth century English 
shepherds were merry. Thus we 
read in “The Second Shepherd’s 
Play,” that “of mirth was their 
song,” and in the Coventry Play they 
sang “Terli, terlow” as merrily as 
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“their pipes can blow.” Yet there is 
a more joyous and gleeful abandon 
to the songs and dances of these 
Mexican shepherds, sending the 
small bells to tinkling on their 
crooks. There is also more tender- 
ness and grace to their devotion. 
Thus one shepherd says to his fel- 
lows: 


“I was sleeping with my flocks and 

I heard a voice which said: Come, 
come, shepherds. 

I awoke, frightened .. . 

I listened carefully for a voice to 
tell me, 

And there was a star guiding me to 
the great marvel, 

An Infant who of Himself sheds 
light like the sun, 

Filling the whole world with splen- 
dor. 

He was lying in the poor straw of 
the beasts. 

It was cold and the beasts warmed 
Him, 

And the Mother, the wife of the 
carpenter, 

José, she knew certainly, 

O Mystery! 

And that is why I am come to 
dance 

In this famous festivity.” 


Behind the Child there is the 
whole marvel of the Redemption: 


“Oh what a marvel is that which is 
coming, 
So to purify and verify... 
Oh, happy shall I be, 
Oh, good shall I be. 
This is the most lovely, 
The most beautiful occasion.” . . 


You though the general move- 
ment is of a young, fresh eagerness, 
this little play would be less true 
and deep if there were not some in 


it who hesitate and lag, doubting 
and forgetting except at those mo- 
ments when the angels are actually 
singing in their ears. There is Bar- 
tolo, for instance, who furnishes 
much of the comedy; yet there is a 
little of this same Bartolo in all of 
us. He wants pancakes and tamales 
and a chance to sleep. He so ex- 
asperates little Gila that she ex- 
claims: 


“In everything you are violent 
Except in work. 
In eating and sleeping 
Nobody can outdo you.” 


Behind the rustic humor there is 
a rather poignant allegory in his 
inability to respond when, as they 
near the end of the journey, another 
shepherd tries to rouse him: 


“Reward, reward for good news! 
Jump with happiness. 

Burst with pleasure 

And die of joy.” 


All Bartolo can reply is: 


“Yes, the end of it is that he who 

was to be born is born or will be. 

And now, I have the desire for pan- 
cakes.” 


He tries to drag himself after the 
others, but soon again he falters: 


“I shall quit here, here with my 
weakness.” 
{ 
Once more they prod him and he 
picks himself up, looking wistfully 
at the bed he has left: 


“Poor bed, that I must leave you.” 


Then too there is Bato, and he 
also would find kinship with a good- 
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ly number of us. Of the archangel’s 
voice he says: 


“Did anybody else hear it? 
Tubal is a liar.” 


Tubal himself, who has brought 
the good news, has his own weak- 
ness: 


“When you have my good news, 
what will you pay me— 
When you are sure of it?” 


They are very human, these shep- 
herds; and they are all of us—just 
as Gregoria’s third devil is in all 
of us. 


Tue devil who is really only one, 
in different guises, is a disgruntled, 
disappointed devil, who pays his 
own grudging yet clear-sighted tes- 
timony to the power of the little 
Prince of Peace. He sees his king- 
dom threatened, and is really very 
frightened, but pretends nothing 
but scorn: 


“There does not seem to be much 
doubt. 

Something is about to happen .. . 

To God all is possible; 

There is nothing He can’t make, 

Nothing in all the universe, noth- 
ing. 

And if He wish 

This empire of love, 

He can extend it to the very lowest 
hell.” 


The thought infuriates him: 


“That which torments, that which 
maddens, 

That which pains and anguishes, 

Is that I cannot flatter myself 

That the prophecies will not be 
successful.” 
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He resolves to disguise himself 
and learn what he can: 


“These shepherds know more than 
I do 
Of that which is coming. 
Masked like one of them, 
I shall join in their gaieties 
And learn something of their por- 
tents.” 


H. designs fasten themselves on 
the poor hermit who, like him, has 
been watching their revels from a 
distance. Fagged and weary, the 
hermit stands, looking and solilo- 
quizing: a‘ 
“Come, God. 

Man has been ungrateful 

And because of this and disobedi- 
ence, 

We have death and sin in the 
world. 

Because of our need 

Comes Christ 

To be born of a virgin 

Who carries the divine treasure, 

The shell holding the pearl, 

Glorious virginity 

Stooping to enter a lowly portal, 

Singing peace to the world... . 

He will lie in the poor straw 

With the dumb animals. 

He, the conqueror of hell! 

Ice and snow come through the air 

And yet there will be flowers. 

Oh immense pity! 

O José, who watches the virgin and 
thinks of what shall come crying 
from her! 

O little child of God who pays for 
the disobedience of us all!” 


T we hermit is possessed of a vi- 
sion, but it does not keep him from 
falling into foolishness at the temp- 
tations of Lucifer. He becomes, as 
the play progresses, almost a comic 
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character, with his bland smile on 
his silly, painted mask. Yet he, too, 
is a type signifying mankind, whose 
wickedness is folly in a creature 
made for heaven. Lucifer leads him 
step by step with his wiles, till he 
pulls the sleeping Gila by the hand. 
It is a timid gesture, and immediate- 
ly the shepherds are after him, 
making a great hue and cry. They 
fall on him and beat him. leaving 
him dejected and miserable. They, 
for their part, are distracted from 
their purpose. The devil is thus far 
successful. Yet he meets his adver- 
sary in San Miguel, who is immedi- 
ately on the scene again to defend 
the purposes of God. It is he who 
calls the shepherds back to a re- 
membrance of their mission: 


“Shepherds, listen. 

Take up your journey again. 

Remember why you have come 
thus far...” 


Lucifer falls into lamentations: 


“Oh my torments! 
What cruel wrongs I endure. 
My enemies succeed. 
Every hour I give battle. 
This promised Messiah is born or 
will be born. 
I cannot impede it. 
My power will diminish.” 


“Distracted Satan,” exclaims Mi- 
guel, and the heavenly chorus 
breaks through the din: 


“Glory to God in the highest .. . 
Peace on earth. . .” 


“Shepherds,” says the Archangel, 
“Your way is now straight. 
This very night 
The Saviour is to be born in Beth- 
lehem. 
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Now, all of you: Viva the King 
of Heaven!” 


Tue devil has one more ruse—to 
dig a chasm under the main road 
to Bethlehem, into which may drop 
shepherds, kings, and all worship- 
ers, into the lowest hell. Once again 
Miguel warns them of danger. 
Nevertheless some of them stray to 
the very brink. Miguel leads them 
back. If they cannot go by the main 
road, they will find a steeper, rock- 
ier route. Once again the pantomime 
has its element of allegory. Thus 
one of the shepherds exclaims: 


“It need not be a fine way. 
We are willing to climb 
Over the stony hills on all fours 
To get to the Portal.” 


They fall very humanly to argu- 
ing as to how best they may amuse 
the Child on their arrival. Once 
again Miguel brings them back to 
the simplicity of their primal faith: 
“God is always pleased with the best 
one can do.” 

At last they come out into full 
view of the star, which is shining 
directly over the manger, and they 
shout for joy. As they draw closer 
and closer, they sing and caper, re- 
hearsing once again their gifts: 


“To the little one 
I bring this little sheet 
For when He goes to sleep.” 


“To the little babykin 
I bring a little loaf of bread 
Because he knows the things 
That we can make it with, in the 
fields.” 


“I am bringing to the little one 
Little rolls of bread and swaddlings 
And this shirt, 
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But above all my heart, my heart, 
ah me!” 


The last is from little Gila, piped 
in her own little-girl voice. The her- 
mit, reinstated, has his own gift to 
give: 


“I, because I am a hermit, 

Have nothing to bring, 

But I have carried down from the 
mountains 

This lily for Him.” 


Even Bartolo has arrived, but he 
does not get out of his part: 


“I, I have nothing but Poverty.” 
Gila cannot keep from retorting: 
“Do not carry Him your weakness.” 


Bartolo replies with his same old 
refrain: 


“Go on. There is nothing here, 
Nothing but difficulty in sleeping.” 


Yet even he is forced in honesty 
to testify to the song of the angels: 


“I cannot turn away... I hear...” 


At last they arrive. They go for- 
ward with their little gifts and their 
little speeches. Then they perform 
a quaint quadrille before the Child, 
swaying their crooks and crooning 
a little lullaby which they have re- 
hearsed along the way: 


“A la ru-ru, a la ro, a la mi 
A la ru-ru, a la ro, a la mi 
A la ru-ru, alaro,ala mi... 
Never. fear Herodias 
Who nothing to thee can do. 
Sleep, little childing so gentle, 
You need not fear.” 
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The final act of the play is an act 
of oblation. Each player (except 
the devil) falls upon his knees, and 
moving up the aisle on his knees, 
between the singing shepherds, 
kisses the little plaster feet of the 
Child, now held by Gila. Those in 
the audience, too, move forward on 
their knees to perform their act of 
adoration. Last of all, the Arch- 
angel Michael takes the child from 
Gila, and she, going to the other end 
of the aisle, comes forward on her 
knees to kiss the feet of the Child 
she has just held. And so the play 
of the shepherds is over; and actors 
and audience go, dressed as they 
are, to church for the greatest 
mystery of Midnight Mass. 

The little altar remains as it is 
till after Epiphany. Then the em- 
broidered cloth, the white sheets 
that form the backdrop, the cotton 
and tinsel snow, and the little plas- 
ter figures are put away lovingly 
until the next Advent. One looks at 
them longingly and wonders what 
will happen when the proprietor of 
the little grocery store is laid away 
himself in the Campo Santo and his 
store passes into other hands. Will 
this year’s seven-year-old Gila pass 
the old grocery account book to her 
sons, and will the play go on; or 
will it yield before the blare of 
radios and the pressures of modern- 
ity? Let us treasure it while it lasts, 
wherever we may find it—in San 
Antonio, in El Paso, in countless 
little settlements up and down the 
Rio Grande. It is crude and pitiful, 
yet beautiful and true. Witnessing 
it, one may well echo the words of 
one of the shepherds: 


“This beauty has robbed my heart, 
And so I will sing with these shep- 
herds 


As they go.” 





Mother Stuart 


By ANNA MCTIERNAN 


N ecstatic novice at Roehampton, 
England, once approached her 
Novice Mistress and bewailed: “I 
am afraid my humility is not great; 
if the ceiling were to fall now, my 
first thought would never be that it 
was because I, a sinner, was pres- 
ent.” The Mistress of Novices re- 
plied: “I think my first thought 
would be that the cows’ hair in the 
plaster had not been long enough.” 
This practical-minded nun was 
Janet Erskine Stuart, later Mother 
Stuart, Superior General of the So- 
ciety of the Sacred Heart, whom | 
had the privilege of meeting in 
Boston and at Roehampton. 

At the risk of being called a 
patrioteer, I would like to claim 
Mother Stuart as an American, 
strikingly American in spirit and 
temperament. Her ancestry was 
Scottish. The family could trace its 
descent to the Thanes of Lochaber 
and the Banquo of Macbeth. Janet 
was born in 1857 in the Anglican 
rectory at Cottesmere, England. 
Very English was the rectory with 
its high-pitched gables and walls 
overgrown with lichen and ivy, and 
nearby the woods were carpeted 
with bluebells in spring and the 
bright blue of the flax lighted up 
the hills in summer. Yet with all 
deference to the good land that 
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gave her birth, there was some- 
thing dynamically and optimisti- 
cally American about this remark- 
able woman. 

The rich, deep culture of long 
European centuries was hers, yet 
hers too was a new-world spirit of 
driving enterprise. Know-how is 
our term for the American genius 
of getting things done with speed 
and efficiency. Pauline Smith-Stein- 
metz in her recent volume, Janet 
Erskine Stuart, remarks that Moth- 
er Stuart deplored amateurism; she 
wanted her nuns to do their work 
with a professional touch. “Watch 
how a man carries a ladder, how a 
carpenter drives a nail.” She dis- 
cussed blueprints with architects 
and materials with contractors. As 
for speed, Maud Monahan tells us 
that in giving work to her secretary, 
Mother Stuart would answer half-a- 
dozen letters in five minutes. 


I. is not unusual to hear Continen- 
tal Catholics reproaching Ameri- 
cans for their “gospel of work.” In 
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their writings they make flippant 
references to the buzzing busyness 
of Catholics in the United States 
running hither and yon in frantic 
activism. In the early years of this 
century, there were French abbés 
who retreated to their ivory towers 
and fulminated against “these busy 
American clerics” while their own 
parishes went to seed. They did 
not seem to understand that a rich 
interior life must overflow in good 
works. If work is the heresy of 
naturalism, then Mother Stuart 
(along with St. Paul and St. Teresa 
of Avila) was a heretic. She did 
enough work to fill several lives. 
Maud Monahan in her Life and Let- 
ters of Janet Erskine Stuart says: 
“There is probably no exaggeration 
in saying that she never wasted a 
minute; she was always working, 
and she had such a command over 
her mind that she could concentrate 
at once on anything she wished to 
do.” 

Yet there was deep spiritual peace 
at the center of the wheel of activ- 
ity. In Highways and Byways in 
the Spiritual Life Mother Stuart 
speaks of those places in the soul 
“where life seems larger because of 
silence and calm” and innumerable 
times she declared that work will 
not bear fruit unless rooted in 
prayer. 


, was a certain dash and 


vigor in Mother Stuart. On this 
side of the Atlantic we have been 
perhaps excessively interested in 
sports. Yet sports are good, and 
sporting blood flowed in the veins 
of Janet Stuart. She loved horses 
and the stir, the scramble. the 
shock of the chase. “Oh, the thrill- 
ing breathlessness,” she wrote, “of 
seeing the flash of four shining 
hoofs over one’s head, as one extri- 
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cates oneself from a muddy ditch.” 
In fact, Father Gallwey wrote to 
her in the days preceding her en- 
trance into religious life: “I fear 
you are too rash on horseback. It 
would not be at all a proper finale 
for you to die out hunting. If the 
savages were to kill and eat you as 
a Christian I should not mind, but I 
do ambition for you some fate bet- 
ter than a huntress with broken 
bones.” 

Mother Monahan states that Janet 
spent the three years preceding her 
novitiate trying “to serve two mas- 
ters.” The greater part of the night 
she gave to prayer and study but 
days she spent fishing and hunting. 
Cardinal Logue apparently met her 
at some wild out-of-the-way place in 
Donegal and many years later he 
said: “I knew she was good at fish- 
ing but I never knew she had so 
much in her head.” 

Her sporting blood showed up 
time after time in her later spiritual 
talks. For instance, “Don’t let the 
sportsman die within you. Handle 
your rebellious nature as your fa- 
ther taught you to handle your Arab 
chestnut.” After she made her de- 
cision to enter the religious life, she 
made a retreat at Roehampton and 
she sat on a bench on the terrace 
asking herself: “Can I face the idea 
of never mounting a horse again— 
it is what will cost me the most.” 


Ix the supernatural as well as in 
the natural world, God never re- 
peats Himself. Two souls are as 
different as two nightingales or two 
tigers. God fashions each soul in 
a special way. In His grace, he 
led Janet Erskine Stuart by the 
path of adventure: it was the golden 
thread running through her spirit- 
ual as well as her natural life. The 
quest began one night when she was 
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thirteen years old. Sitting in the 
schoolroom with her brother Doug- 
las, she héard him say as he looked 
up from the book he had been read- 
ing: “Aristotle says that every ra- 
tional being must have a telos. 
What is yours?” Both agreed they 
didn’t know what their final pur- 
pose in life was and Janet imme- 
diately determined that she would 
discover it. She read and reflected 
and rationalized herself into a 
rather distressed state of mind. 
When she was about fourteen, the 
daughter of a Protestant theologian 
came to Cottesmere as German gov- 
erness to the family, and under her 
encouragement, Janet plunged into 
Spinoza and the heaviest and fog- 
giest German philosophers she 
could find. At twenty she had left 
off praying and had become an 
agnostic. 

At this time her beloved sister 
Dody died and Janet was over- 
whelmed by the shock of death. 
She who was absolutely fearless on 
the hunt could not bring herself to 
go alone into the room where Dody 
lay dead. It was at this time that 
she came upon Archbishop Ulla- 
thorne’s Ecclesiastical Discourses, 
and while reading it she saw in a 
flash that the Catholic Church 
might have the answer to her ques- 
tion about her final end, her telos. 
Finally, a perusal of the Penny 
Catechism, and the “Memorare’”’ ter- 
minated her seven years of spirit- 
ual search. 

She met with stubborn opposi- 
tion from her father, and from some 
friends and relatives. One incident 
of this kind was amusing. A distant 
relative, Lady Kinnaird, resolved to 
save her beloved Janet. She called 
her, had a session with her over the 
Bible, and then said: “Well, my 
dear, it is impossible for a girl, who 
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knows her Bible as you do, to go 
over to Rome.” Janet replied that 
she had no other alternative. The 
good woman then brought the meet- 
ing to an end with a terse, “Well, 
my dear, you will perish.” That was 
that. How convincingly Dame 
Whitty could have played that part 
in a movie! 

More interesting still was her fa- 
ther’s campaign of persuasion to 
keep her in the Anglican Church of 
which he was a minister. When all 
else failed, as a last desperate re- 
sort he arranged an appointment 
with Mr. Gladstone, the busiest 
statesman in Europe. Here surely 
was heavy artillery but even though 
she had a hero worship for Glad- 
stone, Janet was unshaken by his 
arguments. She was, however, 
slightly ruffled the next day when 
she read a letter from Gladstone ad- 
vising her that he had noticed a cer- 
tain mental and moral deteriora- 
tion in all his friends who had be- 
come Catholics. But her instructor, 
Father Gallwey, soon calmed her 
fears. 


Moram StuartT’s style of writing 


had an American flavor. It would 
be presumptuous to arrogate direct- 
ness and conciseness to American 
writers exclusively but it is a feature 
of contemporary American style. 
In Mother Stuart’s volumes and let- 
ters you will find no serpentine sen- 
tences winding their slow length 
along, no German profundity or tor- 
tuous Gallic introspection. Mon- 
signor Brown (quoted by Mother 
Monahan) says very aptly: “Her 
style of speech was never diffuse, 
her mind was very concentrated, 
and this quality showed itself in 
terseness, directness and simplicity 
of language. . . . She could write a 
long letter without a dull line, a 
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trivial comment, a superfluous sen- 
tence.” 

It is her spiritual teaching, how- 
ever, that is most consonant with 
the American temperament. We are 
an optimistic people and Mother 
Stuart was a woman who lived by 
hope. There are among us in these 
latter days some pessimists, some 
neurotics suffering from anxieties, 
some frustrated women who talk 
loud at the cocktail bars. But by 
and large the American spirit is still 
the spirit of a young, strong, healthy 
nation confident of victory over the 
problems ahead. To Mother Stuart, 
life was a warfare, a struggle, a 
hard pilgrimage. We must plod 
through the wilderness for forty 
years in hunger, distress, labor and 
sacrifice until the time comes to 
enter the Promised Land. 

Hope that begets tough courage 
shines through every line of her 
writings. There is no room in her 
spirituality for any specious atti- 
tudes, any sentimental devotions. 
Once she told the novices: “Far bet- 
ter return to the world than lead a 
life of sleepy piety in religion.” She 
did not believe that there was any 
soft and rosy way to Heaven. She 
demanded of her nuns that quiet, 
bulldog fortitude of the early Chris- 
tians in the face of Roman perse- 
cution. 

Her spiritual letters are filled 
with the red meat of hope in the 
God of battles by contrast with the 
milk of so many modern pietistic 
pamphlets. Probably because Bap- 
tism is a passing through the Red 
Sea, Mother Stuart in Three Maxims 
for the Spiritual Life told her re- 
ligious about the plight and the 
hope of the Jews. “ ‘Speak to the 
children of Israel to go forward.’ 
Yes, into the impossible, into the 
Red Sea, to be drowned against all 
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hope and reason. Yes, into the im- 
possible solvitur ambulando, and in 
the end the sea did open up and 
everything went through.” 

She loved Schiller’s “Longing,” 
especially the verse: 


“Thou must believe, 
dare, for 

the gods give no pledge, and 
nought but a 

miracle can carry thee to the land 
of wonder.” 


thou must 


Hex contempt for softness in the 
religious life can be seen in “The 
Fable of the Ugly Duckling.” Here 
Mother Stuart tells the story of her 
own spiritual adventures, pointing 
out the true character of the re- 
ligious life. The ugly duckling is 
the soul, which by adversity and ex- 
perience and the abhorrence of 
worldliness, may attain to the true 
life. The wild duck describes the 
rugged, hard, adventurous life on 
the marsh and the ugly duckling re- 
plies, “I think it is a lovely life.” 
To that the wild duck counters, 
“You don’t understand a bit about 
it. Lovely is quite a weak word, a 
wretched word—a pond word—this 
is quite a different place—wild and 
grave and free.” This expression 
“wild and grave and free” would 
be a good description of Mother 
Stuart’s whole life. 

No matter how hard the battle, 
Mother Stuart would want her re- 
ligious to hold on to the virtue of 
hope. We can remember the an- 
chors sketched on the walls of the 
Catacombs as we read her lines: 
“You must be more than ever an- 
chored in confidence.” “One touches 
the bottom and cries to God de pro- 
fundis and He never leaves without 
help.” “As the anchor is the last 
refuge of the storm-tossed sailor so 
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hope must be the last refuge of the 
religious when the way is hard 
through this valley of tears.” 

No doubt Mother Stuart would 
think of the American spirit as a 
“wild” spirit and she would love it 
for its wildness. I remember, oh so 
vividly, how she remarked to me 
once as we were making our way 
through the gardens at Roehamp- 
ton, “I love the wildflowers best be- 
cause of their complete dependence 
on God.” Today the American 
spirit is still wild, but unfortunate- 
ly in its recklessness, its lack of 
discipline, its antipathy to law, it 
often refuses to acknowledge its de- 
pendence on God. And precisely be- 
cause so many Americans have no 
belief in our Father’s heavenly 
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Ordination at Christmas 


By JoHN De Caprio 


I NTO his young body 
the Spirit has breathed 






providence, they are living twisted 
lives of cringing fear worrying 
about the troubles and problems of 
tomorrow. They need so keenly the 
strong-hearted, ground-gripping vir- 
tue of hope that was uppermost in 
the spiritual program of Mother 
Stuart. 

I hope that circumstances will 
somehow reveal the personality of 
this great woman to our non-Catho- 
lic friends. She has been an arrow 
hidden in God’s quiver. Perhaps 
some day He will bring her out into 
the daylight of canonized sanctity. 
As Janet Stuart discovered the word 
of the Lord in a bed of blue hya- 
cinths in Regent’s Park, London, 
they will, I hope, find the flower of 
faith through her intercession. 


His Breath; and breathing 
shaped and formed in it 


the Life 


for Whose coming he now 
begins his advent-time. 

Fill these days of waiting with 
the peace you knew once, 


Mary: 


make him dumb with peace for 
only peace-dumb can he sing 


with you one song 


in which 


to magnify the Lord 
because of this great thing 


the Mighty has done to him. 











He is afraid, Mary. And in fear 
has he asked 

how this can be done to him: 
that he be Christ-bearer 


Noli timere quia invenisti 
gratia 
apud Deum. 


Let him feel that grace 

of which 

you are so full. And he 

will not be afraid 

when his days are accomplished 
and you go up to Bethlehem 
again 

with him as he ascends 

the altar to the 

joy-giving God. 

Remember his littleness, 

Mary; he is apt to be 

overcome with the tremendous 
thing, the awful sign: 

Hoc est corpus et caliz sanguinis— 
of Word Incarnate 

of God-man 

of Deity 

of Immensity. 

Let his finiteness be not 
overcome by Infinity 

when he genuflects to adore, 
when he elevates to praise, 
when he stoops to rest 

the Child, 

on the cloth of the corporal’s whiteness. 
on the bed of stone. 














A Lamp to Light for Israel 


By Rita K. O’NEILL 


HAVE heard of a man who is fond 

of detective stories as a means of 
recreation and, when not follow- 
ing the whodunits, has devised a 
unique form of entertainment that 
consists of finding clues among 
children’s favorite fairy tales that 
coincide with accepted facts in his- 
tory. The equipment for this hobby 
is an unabridged edition of the 
Brothers Grimm, and a good volume 
of ancient history. Sometimes the 
parallel between facts and fable is 
startling. At any rate it is good 
practice for devotees of the mystery 
story and a wonderful way of whet- 
ting one’s wits. 

All this is by way of re-introduc- 
ing you to the legend of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, still sleeping, alas, after 
nearly two thousand years, and 


nary a Prince in sight to awaken 
her, who is the beauteous Esther of 
Israel. 

Only recently the incident of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty’s trial brought in- 
to bold relief the pattern that his- 
tory is taking, for like the ancient 
city of Jerusalem that was so sharp- 
ly divided between the Bezetha, or 
the Upper City, and the Acra, or the 
Lower City, the world is separating 
into the God-fearing and the god- 
less, with the Jew left as ever, deep 
in the Valley of the Cheesemongers, 
which Christ trod to Calvary. 

It was edifying to read in the 
newspapers of fair-minded Jewish 
gentlemen, like Rabbi Benjamin 
Schultz, Executive Director of the 
American League against Commu- 
nism, who branded the Cardinal’s 
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trial as “a betrayal of all religion 
and of all democracy.” It was fur- 
ther interesting to note that the 
open-air demonstration in New 
York’s City Hall against the unfair 
treatment of this Catholic cardinal 
was opened by a prayer from Rabbi 
Herman Seville. The National Com- 
mander of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans, Myer Dorfman of St. Paul, 
termed the trial “a shocking act of 
suppression and persecution that 
must not go unchallenged by the 
Government and people of the 
United States.” 


Au this from our Jewish brethren 
in the face of ominous silence from 
outstanding Protestant clergymen 
such as Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam and the Rev. William 
Howard Melish, of National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship 
fame. The assumption, therefore, 


that all Jews are Communists is 
false, and a notion all too prevalent 


among unthinking Catholics. 

It was Monsignor Sheen, in one 
of his Sunday afternoon radio talks, 
who declared that Communism was 
drawing its most ardent apostles 
from the wealthiest and most emi- 
nently respected families in the 
United States because of its prom- 
ise of power under the “new order.” 
Whatever the motivation, the mem- 
bership roster of that organization 
labeled subversive by the Attorney 
General, the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, makes 
enlightening reading. 

In the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of February 8, 1949, there is to 
be found a thought-provoking ac- 
count of a luncheon and peace con- 
ference at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York. There beneath the be- 
neficent Red flag of hammer and 
sickle were gathered the motleyest 
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bunch of capitalists this side of 
Siberia, to judge by the names men- 
tioned of those attending. Evident- 
ly, with a bank balance of less than 
$1,000,000 one is not eligible for 
membership in this proletarian 
group, and I am certain there was 
not one humble little Jewish shop- 
keeper or worker who broke bread 
with that gathering of political in- 
nocents or hard-boiled Reds (take 
your choice) that particular Satur- 
day afternoon. 


Wc before this last war used 
to have first-ranking Jewish popula- 
tion. New York is now first in this 
regard. Sooner or later we are go- 
ing to witness the decision our Jew- 
ish fellow-citizens will have to make 
as history crowds them to it. Shall 
they go left with the godless, or 
right with the Christian? Protes- 
tantism, like a gigantic glacier, 
seems to be shifting eastward to 
atheism, possibly because too many 
of its oldest families were raised on 
Elsie Dinsmore, and anything seems 
preferable to Catholicism. 

This fact remains; we must be- 
gin to give serious thought to a 
field long waiting to be harvested 
for want of laborers. It needs no 
great intelligence to note the spirit- 
ual bewilderment of the Jew, even 
while he still attends his “Shul,” 
and dutifully dons his prayer 
shawl. 

Year after year in obedience to 
Christ’s command to go and teach 
all nations, we send out our mis- 
sionaries to South America, Asia, 
Africa and, now since the war’s end, 
back to re-Christianize blackened, 
devastated, blinded Europe. Sure- 
ly the time has come to awaken her, 
whom the roes and the harts of the 
fields adjure us not to awake be- 
fore the appointed time. 
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These men of Moses have woven 
a scarlet thread through the warp 
and the woof of mankind’s history. 
They have seen written the obituary 
of many a proud kingdom that 
strove to enslave them, and God has 
preserved these people from obliv- 
ion for His own good purpose. 


I+ is no secret that our Catholic 
priests are concerned at the number 
of those leaving the Church and al- 
though no accurate statistics are 
available it may exceed the number 
of converts. Is this not the moment 
for us to remember in all humility 
that we Gentiles are but the grafted 
branches of the olive tree; that the 
Jew is the trunk and the root of 
that tree! 

How many of us will be able to 
say with St. Paul, “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith.” St. 
Timothy, St. Paul and the’ early 
Christians were Jews, and what 
giants of Christians they made, 
towering over us all for these many 
centuries! 


“ 

, is neither Jew nor Greek; 
there is neither slave nor freeman. 
. . - For you are all one in Christ 


Jesus.” Step No. One will be the 
hardest, for how are we going to 
convince the Jew that he crucified 
the Messiah he had so long await- 
ed? How are we going to overcome 
the social ostracism of the “meshu- 
mad” or one who has dared to 
separate blood from religion? 

A Jewish convert thus has twice as 
many obstacles as the convert from 
Protestantism, although he is him- 
self a zealous expositor of his own 
doctrines, so much so that in the 
time of Christ Jerusalem was 
crowded with Greek converts come 
to eat the Paschal meal in the City 
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of David, and Constantine later felt 
called upon to forbid the adoption 
of Judaism by those not born to it. 
Today intermarriage has resulted in 
too many proselytes, and the Chris- 
tian is justified in beginning his 
own campaign. Nay, more than 
that. He has been commanded by 
Christ to do so. 

“All power in heaven and on 
earth has been given to me. Go, 
therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit, teaching them to ob- 
serve all that I have commanded 
you: And behold, I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of 
the world.” 


|. is imposible to understand our 
meager attempt to teach the coun- 
trymen of Christ Himself. Has 
there been a veil over our eyes as 
well as over the Jew’s? True, in 
London there is the Catholic Guild 
of Israel with headquartérs at the 
Convent of Our Lady of Sion, Chep- 
stow Villas. In Brooklyn, N. Y., 
there is a Catholic Center for Jews 
under the direction of Monsignor 
Cioffi. In New York City, the Fran- 
ciscans conduct instruction classes 
at the Church of St. Francis of 
Assisi, but while I have personal- 
ly met more than a few Chris- 
tians (Catholics, incidentally) who 
through marriage have technically 
at least embraced Judaism, I myself 
know of no Jew willing to bring 
down upon his head the fury of his 
family, and the risk of a business 
boycott by deserting the faith of his 
fathers. 

There are, of course, isolated 
cases of great personal heroism 
among Jewish converts, notably 
that of the brilliant New York psy- 


‘chiatrist who not only embraced 











Catholicism, but joined the Trap- 
pist Order to do voluntary penance 
for his Jewish brethren.. However, 
it is all too evident that a rich har- 
vest of fruit is rotting on the vines 
for want of gatherers, and we shall 
have much to answer for before God 
if we consistently ignore this almost 
virgin missionary field. 


To Jew will not come to us; we 
must go to him. Most of us in our 
daily lives are constantly thrown in- 
to contact with Jews, each one po- 
tential material for re-grafting new 
life into a wilting Christianity. 
Militant about defending his own 
religion, and proud of it to a fault 
(except for a new sect of Jewish 
intelligentsia who are ashamed of 
the old Biblical names, and are nei- 
ther too intelligent nor too Jewish), 
the Jew we meet in the office, fac- 
tory or shop must look upon us 
with contempt as he beholds our 
embarrassment and our eagerness 
to excuse everything about our 
Faith. 

It is surely not surprising, there- 
fore, that this erring nation has de- 
layed so long searching for their 
Promised One in our Catholicism, 
but come they will some day if we 
can ever get over our lassitude and 
show them our treasures. 


ve 

A VOICE was heard in the high- 
ways, weeping and howling of the 
children of Israel: because they 
have made their way wicked, they 
have forgotten the Lord their 
God. ... 

“They shall say no more: The 
ark of the covenant of the Lord: 
neither shall it come upon the heart, 
neither shall they remember it, nei- 
ther shall it be visited, neither shall 
that be done any more. ... 

“Return, you rebellious children, 
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and I will heal your rebellions. Be- 
hold we come to thee: for thou art 
the Lord our God.” 

St. Paul speaks of the conversion 
of the Jew as the resurrection of the 
world, and never did the world need 
resurrecting so much. “The fall of 
the Jews is neither final nor univer- 
sal nor beyond all remedy,” says St. 
Thomas Aquinas, while St. Gregory 
the Great has this joyous pro- 
nouncement: “They shall return 
bearing presents.” 

A great many of us repel our 
Jewish acquaintances, I think, by 
our unkindness to one another. Per- 
sonally, I have witnessed more 
genuine charity in Jews than I have 
seen in so-called Christians, and 
that includes some Catholics I 
know. Specifically, I refer to one 
Catholic matron, prominent in the 
community, active in church affairs, 
and owner of considerable property, 
who is even now on the point of 
evicting several aged and infirm 
widows from her apartments for the 
purpose of obtaining higher rentals. 


Waswr it St. Paul who instructed 
St. Timothy to follow carefully the 
Jewish concept of charity in mold- 
ing his Jewish listeners into Chris- 
tians? Charity ... that one lan- 
guage all men understand, and the 
outstanding precept binding fhe 
Old Testament to the New. . . could 
it be this lack of genuine charity in 
our everyday lives that makes the 
Jew doubt us when we spout plati- 
tudes about the Brotherhood of Man 
in the Fatherhood of God? Is this 
the reason he has remained aloof 
these many centuries, seeing us for 
the hypocrites we must appear in 
in the sight of God, and the sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals that 
make no sense to his perceptive 
mind and sound common sense. 
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Although the press likes to lump 
all Christian sects together, we 
Catholics know that we are really 
much closer to the Jew than to the 
Protestant. For instance, the first 
part of our Mass up to the Gospel is 
patterned after the synagogue serv- 
ice, and our daily Low Mass would 
be reminiscent to the Jew of his 
Temple “Minchah.” Whereas Prot- 
estantism was a wrenching away 
from the Church of Rome, Old Tes- 
tament Judaism merely stopped 
short of the mark. Can’t we find 
the way to bind their Volume I to 
our Volume II? 


ie respect to charity alone let us 
compare the Old Testament with 
the New to see the beautiful sym- 
metry bridging ancient law with 
Christianity. “If I have not charity, 
I am nothing” (1 Cor. xiii. 3), 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself” com- 
mands the Old Testament. 

“Be merciful, therefore, as your 
Father is merciful” (Luke vi. 36), 
paralleled in the Old Testament 
with: “A merciful man doth good to 
his own soul” (Prov. xi. 17). 

“Be kind to one another, and 
merciful, generously forgiving one 
another as also God in Christ has 
generously forgiven you” (Eph. iv. 
32). “Acceptable is the man that 
showeth mercy” (Ps. cxi. 5), says 
the Jew. How well that was exem- 
plified the other day in Brooklyn, is 
told in the story of the Jewish 
candy-store owner who took pity on 
a Catholic congregation without a 
church, and offered them the spa- 
cious room in back of his shop. 
Now, four times on Sunday morning 
the Catholics of the neighborhood 
line up outside this man’s door to 
worship under his roof, and to hear 
Mass through his good will. 

It is said that toward the end of 
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the world there will be a noticeable 
lack of Christian charity. Even in 
my own comparatively short life- 
time I have seen men’s hearts grow- 
ing harder and more bitter with 
each passing year. A man who had 
been struck by an automobile on 
a busy thoroughfare here in New 
York some time back was ignored 
by the crowds as he lay in the gut- 
ter until a policeman was sum- 
moned by residents to pick up the 
so-called “drunk.” A small inci- 
dent, perhaps, but significant. 

The last war alone surpasses in 
cruelty any that ever bloodied the 
pages of history. Men who served 
in both wars assert that in World 
War I there was still the mark of 
honor and chivalry among the ene- 
my, but that in this last war even 
the smallest child and the most 
aged patriarch were shown no 
mercy whatever. Pictures of starv- 
ing children after the first war 
evoked sympathy everywhere. This 
time similar pictures are labeled too 
“corny” to print, and charity drives 
must take into account our jaun- 
diced eye and singular apathy. It 
is to the credit of the Jew that he is 
the oppressed and not the aggressor 
in this chaotic age. 


Pn of the greatest scenes in his- 
tory, apart from a strikingly simi- 
lar one of Moses, is that of St. Pat- 
rick beating his breast atop the 
cragged, lonely mountaintop as the 
vision of the world is spread out be- 
fore him, and he beholds the candle- 
lights of faith being extinguished 
one by one in every nation. Sud- 
denly the light he himself has kin- 
died in Ireland begins to dim, and 
he crys aloud for his angel and dis- 
patches him in haste to God with 
the entreaty that that light may 
not go out. 
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Again and again he sends back 
the weary angel, until at last comes 
word that God will compromise 
with Patrick and will permit the 
sea to rise and clasp the Emerald 
Isle to its bosom ’ere it loses the 
Faith in that dark day to come— 
perhaps now at hand. 

One by one the lights of faith are 
being snuffed out in the countries 
of Europe, the world that Patrick 
knew and a great new god is en- 
throned amid the hosannas of a 
race of materialists. A second 
world war destroyed churches and 
caused a dearth of religious. A 
third such war can mean only 
wholesale atheism. How will the 
Jew fit into this picture, fact or fic- 
tion as it may be? St. Paul says: 
“He is not a Jew who is so outward- 
ly; nor is that circumcision which 
is so outwardly in the flesh; but he 
is a Jew who is so inwardly, and 
circumcision is a matter of the heart 
in the spirit, not in the letter.” 


‘Tuate is a beautiful legend that on 
the day Christ was crucified the 
Irish king and his chieftain nobles 


were in Jerusalem. They had 
come, as was their custom, to eat 
the Pasch in the land of their fore- 
fathers, and to hear particularly 
this year the Rabbi from Galilee, 
whose fame had spread through the 
Roman Empire to their own green 
isle. They were delayed at sea by 
a storm, however, and arrived in 
Jerusalem shortly after midday on 
the fourteenth day in the month of 
Nisan. Christ was already cruci- 
fied, and in their rage and disap- 
pointment at having been denied the 
privilege of hearing Him speak, 
these Irishmen drew their swords 
and swore in the shadow of the 
Cross they would avenge their Jew- 
ish brethren for His death. 
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In the careful study of history 
this story is not improbable. The 
Jews of Christ’s time were big, tall, 
blond men, blue of eye and fair of 
skin, which is an accurate descrip- 
tion of pre-Patrick Irish. It was 
only after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem forty years after Christ’s 
death that the Assyrian Jew, small, 
dark, hook-nosed overran Palestine. 
There was considerable commerce 
between Britain and Palestine, the 
two outposts of the Roman Empire, 
and the Irish were excellent sailors 
and had much material to trade. 
One has only to visit museums to 
see relics of the magnificent gold 
ornaments worn by their chieftains 
and indicative of their wealth. 


Tite histories of Ireland and Israel 
have striking parallels, both attain- 
ing independence almost at the 
same time after centuries of perse- 
cution. The sons of both nations 
have spread across the earth, inter- 
mingling with the peoples of their 
adopted land, but never losing their 
racial characteristics, nor their 
abiding faith in God. 

In this uncertain morning about 
to dawn on the world when man 
will have to chose between God, or 
the ape of God, the Jew will make 
as poor an atheist as the Irishman. 
Let us spare him the ultimate deci- 
sion by storming heaven now with 
our prayers for his conversion; by 
providing him with the scholarly 
and interesting pamphlets prepared 
for his instruction; by inviting him 
to our churches, remembering with 
St. Thomas Aquinas, that attention 
to the humblest fact will lead to the 
realms of highest truth. We have 
the promise of our Lord that it will 
be accomplished. Let us begin with 
patience and charity. 

Is not this the acceptable time? 





The Cistercitans 


By JosEPH McSorRLEY 


OVING down a gentle decline from 
their source a third of a mile 
away, the waters of Siloe flow soft- 
ly into a pool near the southeastern 
wall of Jerusalem. To a poet-monk 
they suggest the quiet life of unin- 
terrupted worship associated with 
the contemplative vocation; hence 
the title of his new book.! Less 
challenging than his autobiography, 
this volume tells of the way in 
which the ancient Cistercian spirit 
was channeled from the old French 
Abbey of La Trappe into modern 
America; and the author seems like 
one of those burrowing archaeolo- 
gists of the nineteenth century who 
uncovered the long subterranean 
aqueduct that in the far-off days 
of the prophets had carried the 
waters of the distant fountain down 
to the pool in the king’s garden. 
Of the seven books thus far pub- 
lished by Merton, one sketches the 
story of his own life; another nar- 
rates the history of the Community 
to which he belongs; still another 
may be described as a collection of 
original material for the use of per- 
sons practicing, or learning to prac- 
tice, contemplation; a fourth, com- 
posed mainly of spiritual poems, 


1 The Waters of Siloe, by Thomas Merton. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.50. 
(“Siloe,” more commonly “Silcam’— 
Si-16’-am,) 





Father MecSorley, noted author of An 
Outline History of the Church by Centuries, 
discusses herein the history of the Cister- 
cians apropos of Thomas Merton’s new 
book, The Waters of Siloe. 





contains also a brief essay on 
“Poetry and the Contemplative 
Life.” 

This summary account of the 
contribution to spiritual literature 
made by a pagan poet turned monk 
should be supplemented with the 
statement that both his autobiogra- 
phy and his latest work have amaz- 
ingly attained—and held — high 
rank on the list of best sellers. He 
has achieved the unique distinction 
of making our contemporary world 
more aware than ever before of the 
nature and the value of that high 
form of prayer to which the mem- 
bers of cloistered orders are specifi- 
cally dedicated. 

Through all four of the books 
mentioned, the author weaves three 
strands: the history of cloistered 
communities; the nature of contem- 
plative prayer; his own personal ex- 
perience. A reader who is tempted 
to wish that these three themes had 
been developed apart from one an- 
other will, on second thought, prob- 
ably revise his half-formed judg- 
ment; for they are three facets of 
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the same object and the most satis- 
factory result is obtained when we 
study them in close connection, just 
as we best observe a gem while 
it is being rotated. The nature of 
the contemplative ideal; the long 
checkered history of its pursuit by 
men; the reaction to it by the kind 
of person that Merton was and is— 
all these throw light on our study 
of a fairly widespread human phe- 
nomenon. 

Assuming that we are all rather 
well acquainted with Merton’s spir- 
itual Aeneid, let us confine our at- 
tention for the moment to what he 
has written on the history of the 
cloister and to the spiritual ideal 
which he presents to his fellow 
Americans—the two chief elements 
of his latest work. 


As historian, Merton deserves to be 
cited both for honesty and for clar- 
ity. He outlines frankly the ups and 
downs of Benedictinism, revealing 
the way in which, after being at first 
embraced with fervor, it later came 
to be widely misunderstood and 
largely repudiated, and then still 
later, was rediscovered and lifted 
high in general esteem. , Mincing 
neither words nor judgments, he 
points an accusing finger at the 
periods of relaxation, and draws a 
practical moral from the records, 
always insisting that a contempla- 
tive order must be appraised against 
the background, of its reason for 
existence. 

No research wide and deep, no 
grim, tireless running down and 
subsequent full display of new facts, 
yet nevertheless a fairly compre- 
hensive general picture of Cister- 
cian history, is what we get in these 
pages—briefly, before the reform of 
La, Trappe, and after that event, 
more fully. Naturally enough the 
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author pays most attention to the 
story of the Trappists in America 
during the last one hundred years 
and in particular, to his own Geth- 
semani Abbey—not the earliest but 
in some sense most important of 
the Cistercian foundations in this 
hemisphere. As a whole, the book 
gives a carefully prepared and of 
course—the author being Merton— 
a graceful and fluent account of 
Trappist history, ideals, and way of 
life. At least for the general reader, 
it will long remain the most availa- 
ble popular account of the Order. 


| # the first pages of the book, we 
are introduced to the Father of 
Western monachism, the Benedict 
who “shifted the whole impact of 
asceticism to the interior—from the 
flesh to the will.” His monasteries 
developed “a deep, healthy, Catho- 
lic mysticism of grace which is as 
simple as it is broad and practical.” 
The author makes clear that Bene- 
dict’s best contribution to European 
civilization was not “that his monks 
were pioneers and builders and 
scholars and guardians of the clas- 
sical tradition. These were only in- 
significant by-products of the won- 
derful simple and Christian com- 
munal life that was led in the early 
Benedictine monasteries. The ex- 
ample of that life leavened, more 
than did anything else, the Europe 
that had been invaded by wave after 
wave of barbarian tribes.” 

This sixth century creation had 
fallen into decay by the year 800, 
but a later reform placed the monks 
in the very center of the social and 
political arena; and _ eventually, 
after another period of decline, 
Cluny rose up with its two thousand 
abbeys and priories to become the 
most powerful monastic family that 
had ever existed—ruled however by 
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monks who had departed from “the 
simple, hidden life of labor and soli- 
tude which St. Benedict had pre- 
scribed to bring them to the contem- 
plation of God.” Near the end of 
the eleventh century, a new congre- 
gation of monks made the Grande 
Chartreuse “a ringed citadel of con- 
templation,” succeeded better than 
most Orders in keeping to the ideal 
of their fathers and showed them- 
selves “willing to pay the price to 
do so.” 


I. was possibly under the influ- 
ence of the Carthusian example that 
a group of Benedictines, subjects of 
Cluny, founded the monastery of 
Citeaux (which gave the Cistercians 
their name) publicly lamenting 
“that they had found it impossible 
to keep the rule of St. Benedict in a 
Benedictine monastery.” They were 
not innovators; there was nothing 
new about Citeaux; the monks sim- 
ply wanted to return to the Rule of 
St. Benedict. Their difficulty was 
“the complex network of monastic 
usages which had corrupted the 
primitive simplicity and austerity 
of the Rule.” 

Their chief concern was to rid 
the Order of the modifications and 
concessions that cramped monastic 
life and rendered contemplation 
difficult if not impossible—things 
that softened the daily routine and 
made it easier, things like fur-lined 
jackets, seasoned dishes and fowl. 
They objected also to the protract- 
ed choral offices, five times as long 
as those prescribed by St. Benedict, 
to ornamental robes, to the use of 
gold and sculptures and mosaics 
proper enough in public churches 
but not in the monasteries of con- 
templatives. 

In architecture the Cistercian 
spirit affected a transition from the 
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massive, ponderous Norman style, 
to the fine, clear thirteenth-century 
Gothic distinguished for originality, 
purity, strength, impressing the 
worshiper with a sense of peace and 
restfulness, disposing souls to con- 
templation in an atmosphere of 
simplicity and poverty, as if “St. 
Benedict’s doctrine on humility, the 
basis of his teaching, was written 
out before them in stone.” 


Mosr conspicuous of the early Cis- 
tercians, St. Bernard built a whole 
system of mystical theology on the 
doctrine that humility and charity 
are the two principal steps in ac- 
tive preparation for contemplative 
prayer. The author is at pains to 
point out that the Cistercian move- 
ment was essentially a return to St. 
Benedict and to the Gospel, a choos- 
ing of hard labor and painful pov- 
erty as the true path to holiness, and 
incidentally a protest “against the 
inordinate wealth of so many of the 
great feudal abheys.” 

He mentions as one of the most 
striking features of the Cistercian 
ideal that “it is a way of perfection 
fret which no one is excluded. No 
special vocation, no abnormal spir- 
itual equipment is required. ‘The 
purity of the Gospel is open to all 
Christians, and the Cistercian life 
is the purity of the Gospel.” St. 
Bernard is said to have envisaged 
the monastery as a place in which 
those whom God has brought there 
to be sanctified “are thrown togeth- 
er with their various spiritual in- 
firmities, their impatience, their in- 
considerateness, their petty vanity. 
their bad tempers perhaps, and 
their pride and all the failings of 
which they are so largely uncon- 
scious. St. Bernard sees in all this 
a tremendous occasion for spiritual 
growth.” 
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At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century when the Order was still 
in its Golden Age, “corruption was 
already secretly at work.” The vast 
increase in numbers, the enormous 
expansion of material resources, 
were beginning to wear down the 
original spirit of simplicity. Al- 
though the monks accumulated no 
individual riches, the Order had be- 
come “one of the most powerful eco- 
nomic forces of the Middle Ages.” 

Austerity and fasts and manual 
labor continued; but the monks be- 
gan to lose themselves in activity. 
Still faithful to liturgical practice, 
still ministering to the poor, the 
sick, the traveler, the pilgrim, they 
continued to practice the corporal 
works of mercy. “But the unum 
necessarium, the contemplative 
spirit was gone. And when a con- 
templative order ceases to produce a 
sizable proportion of contempla- 
tives, its usefulness is at an end. It 
has no further reason for existing.” 


Busous, during and after the move- 
ment that we now call “the Prot- 
estant Revolution,” the Cistercians 
went through a long period of de- 
cline, notwithstanding the fact that 
from time to time, austere leaders 
instituted reforms and founded new 
congregations. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century, in Merton’s 
words, “the huge organism had long 
been too big for the feeble life that 
was guttering out in its heart.” 
Powerful materially and ecclesiasti- 
cally, it was, he says, “a kind of 
ragged patchwork quilt flung over 
the chilly bones of monastic Eu- 
rope.” With plenty of Cistercian 
bishops and cardinals, theologians 
and historians, colleges in the uni- 
versity cities of Europe and great 
doctors in the Sorbonne, it had nev- 
ertheless, grown into “a huge shell, 
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the sepulchre of the spirituality of 
St. Bernard and the twelfth cen- 
tury.” 

These circumstances led to the 
foundation in the year 1618 of the 
“Strict Observance” and, curiously 
enough, this attempt to restore the 
primitive Rule was temporarily as- 
sisted by Cardinal Richelieu, when 
the General Chapter in 1636 elected 
him Abbot General in the hope that 
he would put an end to the reform. 

After his death the Strict Ob- 
servance was on the defensive again. 
Then came De Rancé who “had 
lived a life similar to that of some 
hero in Fielding.” To this extraor- 
dinary, picturesque, puzzling, abbot 
of La Trappe—over whose rating 
Bremond and Luddy came to blows 
in print—the modern Trappists re- 
main under deep obligation, al- 
though, “the contemplative life, in 
the strict sense of the word, seems 
to have remained abortive at La 
Trappe. . . . The mentality of La 
Trappe was the mentality of a Lost 
Battalion, of a ‘suicide squad’ of 
men who knew they were doomed 
but were determined to go out of 
the world in grand style.” 

Nevertheless La Trappe made 
many saints and De Rancé at his 
death in 1700 “left a group of well- 
established and fervent monasteries 
that were living the Strict Observ- 
ance to the highest degree and were 
the edification of Christian Europe.” 


Ent French Revolution shattered 
the Cisterian abbeys, dispersed the 
monks and thereby paved the way 
for their entrance into the Western 
Hemisphere. Through the nine- 
teenth century various foundations 
were made in this country, chief 
among them being Our Lady of 
Gethsemani in Kentucky, and Our 
Lady of New Melleray in Iowa. In 
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the closing years of the century a 
number of congregations were co- 
ordinated into the Order of the Re- 
formed Cistercians of Our Lady of 
La Trappe. 

Later this Order was united with 
the old Abbey of Citeaux; and in 
1902 Leo XII named the united 
congregations the “Order of the Re- 
formed Cistercians of the Strict Ob- 
servance.” The Cistercians of the 
Common Observance, although in- 
vited by the pope to amalgamate 
with the Strict Observance, chose to 
maintain their independent exist- 
ence so that since the beginning of 
the present century the Cistercians 
have been divided in two independ- 
ent branches. 

In 1892, fifty-four Superiors of 
Trappist monasteries, including 


thirty-two mitered abbots, met at 
Rome to smooth out petty distinc- 
tions and differences, and the new 


Order of Reformed Cistercians of 
Our Lady of La Trappe began its 
existence. Shortly afterward, the 
Order purchased all that was left 
standing of the ancient mother Ab- 
bey of Citeaux, and it assumed its 
old rightful place at the head of the 
new Order; and thereupon they 
dropped the name of La Trappe 
from the official title. 

The new organization incorporat- 
ed all the essentials of the Benedic- 
tine and Cistercian life, although 
the old Benedictine fast was miti- 
gated—a sacrifice on the part of the 
stricter congregation for the sake of 
union. The changes introduced by 
Leo XIII included the introduction 
of a sound training in theology, so 
that the tradition of anti-intellectu- 
alism in favor of austerity was ex- 
cluded. Another change was the 
founding of missionary territories 
in the Belgian Congo, in China, in 
Japan, in South America, in the 
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Near East—a growth that reached 
its peak immediately before the out- 
break of World War I. 


I T is quite plain that the author’s 
study of Cistercian history has 
shaped his notion of the precise 
ideal to which contemplatives are 
dedicated and his conviction that 
only one way of life will preserve 
the ideal in its purity. Two epi- 
sodes in recent history seem to 
stand out as sign posts: the estab- 
lishing of the mission center at 
Mariannhill and the opening of the 
school for boys in the author’s own 
monastery of Gethsemani. 

Founded in Natal in 1879, Mari- 
annhill became a center of phenom- 
enal missionary activity spread over 
an enormous area and attained “a 
success more spectacular than many 
an active Order had dared dream 
of.” Operating on purely Benedic- 
tine lines, it carried on an aposto- 
late of prayer and labor, of liturgy 
and the plow. The Veldt was dot- 
ted with monasteries named after 
famous monasteries of Europe, 
Reichenau, Monte Cassino, Clair- 
vaux, Citeaux, and a hundred oth- 
ers. Promising natives were pre- 
pared for the priesthood. From 
the monastery printing press came 
catechisms in the Kaffir language. 
“Splendid, providential!” says Mer- 
ton; but “the day the first cate- 
chism came off the Brothers’ press, 
and the day the first stone was laid 
for the mission church at Reich- 
enau, the monks of Mariannhill 
had ceased to be pure contempla- 
tives. 

“The Rule of St. Benedict, the 
usages of Citeaux, were nothing but 
a dream in that hive of active apos- 
tles, who were liable to be spending 
days on horseback, and nights 
teaching and preaching all over 
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South Africa. Silence was forgot- 
ten. The office was never sung ex- 
cept on Sunday . . . as for fasting— 
so far were they from that, that they 
took two mizts or breakfasts, when 
the rest of the Order was limited 
to a tiny frustulum or nothing at 
all.” 

Concerned over this state of af- 
fairs, the General Superiors in 1904 
took steps to determine what they 
could do. “But by that time things 
had gone too far and the task was 
hopeless. Mariannhill was lost to 
the Order, and became an inde- 
pendent Missionary Congregation, 
which, incidentally, has continued 
to prosper and to carry on its mag- 
nificent work in Africa for nearly 
seventy years.” 


Tue above episode stands out as a 
warning against engaging in mis- 
sion activity. Another episode 
serves aS a warning against as- 
suming obligations in the educa- 
tional field. It happened that the 
man delegated to attempt what 
proved to be the impossible task 
of restoring the Cistercian tradi- 
tion in Mariannhill was Dom Ed- 
mond Obrecht who became the 
fourth Abbot of Gethsemani in 1898. 
Trained at La Grande Trappe he 
was able to organize the troubled, 
disunited, and almost expiring com- 
munity in Kentucky and to begin a 
new era there. Significantly Mer- 
ton attributes the restoration of 
Gethsemani to the influence of Leo 
XIII, to the work done by Dom 
Edmond, and to the fortunate fire 
which burned down the college in 
1912—for the burden of teaching 
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had been eating like a cancer into 
the monastic life, 

Merton devotes considerable space 
to the story of the American founda- 
tions, noting the extraordinary 
growth during recent years. Nat- 
urally enough he pays particular 
attention to Gethsemani, sketching 
briefly several of the monks who 
embodied the Cistercian ideals as 
conceived by him—presenting an 
interesting but not quite adequate 
picture of the redoubtable Dom Ed- 
mond Obrecht and making us ac- 
quainted with the gentle Abbot 
Frederick Dunne who had the moral 
courage to be stern with others as 
well as with himself. 

The book ends with a brief essay 
on the implications of St. Bernard’s 
contemplative ideal. It would be in- 
teresting to discuss this topic here, 
but limitations of space forbid. Suf- 


fice it for the present to say that in 
latter days the outstanding Abbots 
General have insisted on a return to 
the letter and the spirit of the Cis- 
tercian Rule, to “the austerity and 
the contemplative warmth of the 
first Citeaux. ... Call it wine, if you 


like, or call it water. It comes to 
the same thing. For there is an in- 
toxication in waters of contempla- 
tion, whose mystery fascinated and 
delighted the first Cistercians, and 
whose image found its way into the 
names of so many of those valley 
monasteries that stood in forests, 
on the banks of clinging streams, 
among rocks alive with springs... . 
These are the waters which the 
world does not know. . . . These are 
the Waters of Siloe, that flow in 
silence.” 








Babe on 
Broadway 


By HELEN MARY SHERRITT 


SUPPOSE, now, looking back on the 

incident . . . I shouldn’t attach 
so much importance to it. If it had 
been payday, and I had stopped into 
Sweeney’s for a few short ones on 
the way home, I'd be more content 
in telling you that I might have been 
slightly tipsy when the whole thing 
occurred. But I was cold sober, I 
tell you, cold sober .... 

It wasn’t too late in the evening, 
about nine o’clock and right there 
near the Astor Hotel in the heart 
of New York. I had just finished 
directing traffic at the corner of 
44th Street and Broadway. The 
theater crowd and all the traffic 
was beginning to let up a bit so I 
called to Officer Lennon to take over 
for awhile. I'd walk up and have 
myself a cup of coffee and some of 
those Mayflower doughnuts. Me and 
the Missus just love our doughnuts 
and coffee, don’t you know. 

Well, I started up Broadway and 
was walking along when this fella 








starts walking next to me. I turned 
to him, expecting at first that he 
would ask me a question, but then, 
when he didn’t say anything, I just 
walked on at my usual gait. 

Now, this fellow was very nice 
looking. Very personable, I'd say. 
Sort of like this fella in the movies, 
—lI can’t think of his name. Claude 
Rains, that’s it. Well, he sort of 
reminded me of him. It’s funny, I 
can’t remember what kind of suit 
he had on. I just remember his face. 
Sort of lined with care but with a 
ready smile. 

Well, we walked along a bit, side 
by side you know, the crowd moving 
us along whether we wanted to 
move or not. Suddenly, this 
stranger turned to me and said, “It 
sort of makes you wonder, doesn’t 
it, all this crowd?” 

“It sure does,” I replied. “Adam 
and Eve sure started something.” 

He turned and smiled at me when 
I said that about Adam and Eve. 


Helen Mery Sherritt, a graduate of St. Rose College, 
Albany, came to New York to work into radio, and for 
the past three years has been on the Production Staff 
of “We the People” radio and television program. 














BABE ON BROADWAY 


“Where do you think it will all 
end?” 

“You mean us, all these people?” 
1 gestured with my hand. 

“Yes,” he answered. “All these 
people.” 

“Oh, I suspect we'll each of us 
pass on, one by one, and have our 
Judgment Day.” 


H: nodded without saying any- 
thing for awhile. We crossed the 
street at 45th Street. Spellbound 
was playing at one of the theaters 
there, I can never remember which 
one, but there were a lot of people 
waiting in line to get in. 

“This Bergman—she’s great,” I 
said to him. “I’m just after seeing 
her up the street in Saratoga Trunk 
and there’s another one of her pic- 
tures playing up at Radio City Music 
Hall called Notorious. There’s no 
question about it,” I said to him, 
“she’s great.” 

“Well, you know,” he said, “we’re 
all stars in our own right. We’re all 
stars in our own productions. We 
each have our own film on life.” 

“Me, I’m just a bit player,” I said. 
“You know the old saying, ‘All the 
world’s a stage and most of us are 
stagehands.’ ” 

“You help to keep law and order,” 
the stranger said. 

“Me and the force try our best, 
sir.” 

“It’s a tough city in many re- 
spects,” he said. “I often think 
what one atomic bomb could do to 
it.” 

“You know, I often think of that 
myself,” I said to him. “As a matter 
of fact, I think it would take only 
one or two extra powerful ones to 
wipe us right off the face of the 
map!” 

“Tell me,” said the stranger, “do 
you believe in any of these stories 
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about the end of the world coming, 
I mean, along with the atomic bomb 
being used?” 

“Me, I’m not saying. That’s for 
the good Lord to decide. I do think, 
though, that if men make their own 
wars and men become evil in them- 
selves, it would be just like us, 
stupid, blundering idiots that we 
are, to ruin ourselves by throwing 
atomic bombs at one another?” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 


W: were now nearing the May- 
flower and I was just about to ask 
him to join me when I couldn’t help 
adding one more remark about what 
we were talking about. 

“You know,”!I said to him. “TI see 
a lot of evil in men on this job, and 
I often wonder what keeps the good 
Lord from using an atomic bomb 
on us Himself, Heaven forbid!” 

As I exploded with that bit of 
Irish heat, a lovely young creature 
came walking down Broadway with 
a little child in her arms. I couldn’t 
help noticing her. She seemed to 
be walking directly over to us. 

“Perhaps it is for this,” the 
stranger was saying to me, “per- 
haps it is for this that the good Lord 
refrains from letting the atomic 
bomb bring death and destruction 
to us all!” 

I let the meaning of his words 
sink in a bit. I breathed to myself 
“Yes, indeed, a Mother and her 
Babe!” 

But my story doesn’t end here. 
I turned to agree with this man but 
he wasn’t there. I tell you, it wasn’t 
like him to walk away in the crowd 
and not say “good-by” to me. And 
what’s more, I couldn’t find the 
girl with her baby either. All I can 
say is that the whole darn thing 
mystifies me, I tell you. I'll warrant 
you, I’m not claiming to have had 





any heavenly visions. The incident 
occurred just as I told it to you and 
there I was, in the middle of Broad- 
way, scratching me head over the 
disappearance of the man, the girl 
and the baby, and the neon lights 
going on and off on the marquee of 
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Spellbound and me face flushed 
with more than the color of the 
lights. I tell you, it’s enough to 
drive a man to... .Oh c’mon now, 
will you be after having a cup of 
coffee with me and me favorite kind 
of doughnuts? 


Thimble Theology 


By HERBERT A. KENNY 


T uz Trinity is Three-in-One 


Like a triolet. 


Father, Paraclete and Son, 
The Trinity is Three-in-One, 
Simple as the summer sun 


Complex as regret. 


The Trinity is Three-in-One 


Like a triolet. 


The Trinity is Three-in-One 
Faith and Hope and Love. 
Before things were and when they’re done 
The Trinity is Three-in-One: 
There the Father, here the Son 
And in between, the Dove. 
The Trinity is Three-in-One 
Faith and Hope and Love. 


Three-in-One and One-in-Three 
Like this small refrain, 

The melody of mystery 
Three-in-One and One-in-Three 


Infinity turns Infinity 


And here It comes again, 
Three-in-One and One-in-Three 
Like a small refrain. 





«Aff0oM, I want to be read to.” 
“All right. What do you want 
to be read to out of?” 

“Peter Rabbit.” 

“Peter Rabbit. Why, you've 
heard that story a hundred times. 
What in the world makes you 
choose that book to be read to out 
of for?” 

The mother in the above conver- 
sation deserves to stand beside the 
redoubtable Mr. Churchill, whose 
remark when someone changed a 
sentence of his because it ended in 
a preposition has become a classic: 
“That is the kind of arrant nonsense 
up with which I will not put.” 
While the good lady’s addiction to 
prepositions may have been some- 
what exaggerated in order to point 
a moral, there is no doubt that ed- 
ucationally she was on the right 
track. She was reading to her child. 

The Holy Father has been insis- 
tently pleading of late that we give 
Sunday back to God. The seculariza- 


tion of Sunday is one of the great 
existing evils that militate against 
the spiritual well-being of the peo- 
ple. Now is a good time, therefore, 
to restore or establish the family 
story hour on Sunday afternoon or 
evening. It doesn’t have to be an 
old-fashioned Puritan hour with 
the children lined up neatly while 
they study the Longer Catechism 
or languish over an array of dull 
and pious treatises. 

Although the spiritual side should 
not be neglected, the important 
thing is to have a happy family time 
with cheerful wholesome books of 
all kinds, not forgetting a Bible 
book with colored pictures, a good 
fat collection of poetry, and plenty 
of picture books for the littlest ones. 
For those who want to get started, 
the publishers have done their best, 
the booksellers are waiting eagerly 
behind their counters, and the li- 
brarians are ready with advice and 
suggestions. All they ask is an 


Blanche Jennings Thompson, M.A., Litt.D., is at present In- 
structor in the University School, Rochester, N. Y. She 
is a specialist in juvenile literature and the author among 
others, of Harp and Lute and A Candle Burns for France. 
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interested parent and a child who 
needs a book. 


F OR THE last year or two a new 
trend has been noticeable in chil- 
dren’s literature. Partly, at least, 
because of consumer resistance to 
high book prices, publishers have 
shown greater caution in producing 
books of the large picture book type 
with expensive colored illustrations 
and very little text. They have shift- 
ed their emphasis to the longer teen- 
age books which persuade the par- 
ent that he is getting something for 
his money. One good effect of this 
retrenchment is the reissue of many 
fine old titles at popular prices, 
furnishing a good opportunity for 
the building of a basic library or 
restocking the shelves of those al- 
ready in existence. 

Among the good reprints is 
Doubleday’s dollar Kipling library, 
including Kim, Captains Coura- 


geous, and Stalky and Company. 
The same company is reissuing A 
Monkey Tale, by Hamilton William- 
son, with the irresistible pictures by 
Berta and Elmer Hader which will 
be eagerly welcomed again by teach- 
ers and librarians, as well as par- 


ents. Baby Bear, Little Elephant, 
and Lion Cub, by the same artists, 
are also available again—all good 
value at one dollar. 

The tried-and-true favorites by 
E. Nesbit, including The Would-Be- 
Goods, The Treasure Seekers, and 
The New Treasure Seekers, are now 
offered by Coward-McCann in uni- 
form volumes at $2.50; and Knopf 
is reissuing Emma L. Brock’s dear- 
ly-loved old favorite, The Greedy 
Goat ($2.00). (They also published 
a good new one by the same author 
this year: Surprise Balloon, an 
Easter story, at $1.50). 

A new title in the Lippincott Clas- 


sics is King Arthur and His Noble 
Knights, by Mary McLeod ($2.50), 
with excellent drawings in black 
and white and color by Henry Pitz. 
The prose is not so distinguished as 
that of Howard Pyle’s versions, of 
course, but it is easier for modern 
children to read. There is also a 
new Lippincott Secret Garden 
($3.00), by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, with Nora S,. Unwin pictures. 
The beautifully illustrated Scribner 
Classics may be obtained, as usual, 
at $2.50, as well as the Illustrated 
Junior Library, published by Gros- 
set at $1.25. 


Anorar blessing for which to be 
grateful is the return of the fairies 
who are beginning to creep out from 
behind the automobiles and sky- 
scrapers and jet planes that have 
cluttered up the pages of machine 
age books. The beloved old Andrew 
Lang “color” books are being of- 
fered in a new dress by Longmans 
($2.50). Sister Marvy Bernice, 
F.S.P.A., points out in Books on 
Trial that it is well for parents and 
teachers to watch such collections 
as the Olive Fairy Book lest the 
children get wrong impressions. Of 
course, most of us read all those 
books with no thought of religious 
implications, but a word or two can 
usually clear up any such difficulty. 

Although the religious works of 
Anatole France are on the Index, 
his one story in the Orange Fairy 
Book would not be under interdict 
because it is only a unit in a non- 
religious anthology. The new 
Orange book, probably the most 
popular, has lively and humorous 
drawings by Christine Price. 

More. Danish Tales (Harcourt. 
$2.50), retold by Mary C. Hatch, 
contains a fine assortment of trolls, 
giants, and enchanted castles. The 
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illustrations by Edgun are amusing 
and the vocabulary simple. One of 
the most delightful books in the 
folklore category is The White Ring, 
an old Cornish legend, first set down 
by Enys Tregarthen, and edited 
after her death by Elizabeth Yates. 
Nora S. Unwin’s lovely imaginative 
drawings add to the beauty of this 
book (Harcourt. $2.00). 

Harcourt also offers The Treasure 
of Li-Po, by Alice Ritchie, an un- 
usually charming group of original 
Chinese fairy stories ($2.00), and 
from England comes a modern fairy 
book called The Little Grey Men, 
written and illustrated by Denys 
Watkins-Pitchford. The adventures 
of the little men and their animal 
friends are somewhat reminiscent 
of Kenneth Grahame’s Wind in the 
Willows so far as the animals are 
concerned, but the gnomes are quite 
themselves. The black and white 
drawings are properly mysterious 
and dramatic and the whole book 
packed with the detail that children 
love (Scribners. $2.50). 


Revaiin books of regional folklore 
have appeared this year. Boys will 
like M. Jagendorf’s The Marvelous 
Adventures of Johnny Darling, 
Johnny being a nimble-witted teller 
of tall tales originating in the Cat- 
skills, the Adirondacks, and the 
Hudson and Delaware valleys (Van- 
guard. $2.75). Another excellent 
book of the same type, published last 
year but too good to miss is Richard 
Chase’s Grandfather Tales (Hough- 
ton. $2.75), a collection of stories 
told by the country folk in North 
Carolina and Virginia where story- 
telling is one of the chief forms of 
entertainment. Berkeley Williams, 
Jr, has provided amusing illustra- 
tions, and the music of a number of 
folk tunes is included. 


--Not only-are the old folk tales 
being revived, but there is a hearten- 
ing trend toward new ones. Eliza- 
beth W. Baker’s Sonny-Boy Sim, for 
example, with illustrations by Su- 
sanne Suba, is a slight but amusing 
story of how Sonny-Boy Sim and 
his hound-dog Homer get them- 
selves out of a peck of trouble by 
dancing to the music of Grand- 
pappy’s fiddle. 

Although there are fewer of the 
large expensive picture books this 
season, there is plenty of provision 
for the low-budget library. In addi- 
tion to the always satisfactory 
Golden Books published by Simon 
& Schuster, the Wonder Books, dis- 
tributed by Grosset & Dunlap, are 
very good value. Two new titles at 
twenty-five cents are Who Lives on 
the Farm? and The Little Puppy 
Who Would Not Mind His Mother. 

For the very littlest ones there 
are good strong linen books that 
defy destruction by the most bel- 
ligerent baby. The Hampton Pub- 
lishing Company supplies several 
such animal and alphabet books at 
$1.35 and, new this year, a strong, 
board, easy-to-open Mother Goose 
with very satisfactory illustrations 
at $1.00. 


~ MALL fry will, of course, love Lois 
Lenski’s Cowboy Small. The mini- 
ature cattle-rustler comes complete 
with spurs and lasso, a ten-gallon 
hat, and a horse, Cactus (Oxford. 
$1.00). Another fresh and unusual 
“junior western,” winner of the 
New York Herald Tribune Honor 
Award for 1949, is The Little Cow- 
boy, by Margaret Wise Brown, with 
lovely drawings by Esphyr Slobod- 
kina (William R. Scott. $1.50). 
The large and small pictures of the 
big cowboy and the little one, with 
large and small print to match, will 
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charm Mother and Dad as well as 
Junior. 

Mom and Pop will be very, very 
weary, however, before they wear 
out Boppet: Please Stop It!, a de- 
lightfully amusing small story writ- 
ten and illustrated by Ida Binney. 
It has the kind of ridiculous exag- 
geration that children want repeat- 
ed again and again. Quite different 
is the delightful and heart-warming 
Mrs. Polly’s Party, written and il- 
lustrated by Winifred Bromhall, 
and good value at $1.50 (Knopf). 

Little or Nothing from Notting- 
ham (Whittlesey. $2.00) is a happy 
combination of text by Marguerite 
Henry and drawings by Wesley 
Dennis. It tells the story of a little 
circus dog who is suspicious of 
everybody because every night he 
buries a bone under a circus wagon 
and next day it isn’t there. The 
whole family will rejoice with him 
when he finds out why. The Smail- 
est Boy in the Class, by Jerrold 
Beim, is a good read-to-yourself 
book for first-graders. It has large 
print and clear, bright pictures 
(Morrow. $2.00). 

The Story of Our Calendar is 
really a picture book but for older 
children. The text is by Ruth 
Brindze and the beautiful illustra- 
tions by Helene Carter. It is prob- 
ably best suited to the reading table 
in intermediate grade rooms where 
the children are studying the calen- 
dar or to the junior reference li- 
brary (Vanguard. $2.50). 


Mi mets children are, as usu- 
al, well provided for. Girls who 
liked Peachtree Island, by Mildred 
Lawrence, will enjoy her Sand in 
Her Shoes, with its scene laid in 
Florida. It has plenty of excite- 
ment and a hurricane for good 
measure (Harcourt. $2.25). Boys 


may have a hurricane, too, by read- 
ing Carl Carmer’s Hurricane Luck 
(Aladdin. $1.75), an easy-to-read 
adventure tale about rare shells and 
tarpon fishing in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The illustrations are by Elizabeth 
Black Carmer. Mr. Carmer’s Too 
Many Cherries is another excellent 
boys’ story with the excitement of 
cherry trucking and night driving 
as its theme. The particularly 
bright and attractive pictures are 
by Jay Hyde Barnum (Viking. 
$2.00). 

Sunshine for Merrily, by Martha 
Gwinn Kiser, is a fine, comfortable, 
read-aloud family story with pleas- 
antly humorous illustrations by 
Eloise Wilkin (Random. $2.00). 
The name of Dorothy Canfield on 
any book guarantees interesting 
and worthwhile content, and Some- 
thing Old, Something New (Wil- 
liam R. Scott. $2.50) does not dis- 
appoint. The good common sense 
stories are fine for family reading or 
for teachers’ between-bell periods. 
Always dependable, Alice Dalgliesh 
gives us this year another story of 
the popular Davenport family and 
their radio program which now in- 
cludes a poodle named Cherry, and 
adds television. 

It is interesting to note how fast 
literature catches up with science in 
these days. In the last century there 
was often a lag of twenty or thirty 
years between a new invention or 
discovery and mention of it in lit- 
erature. Flavia Gag is the illustra- 
tor of The Davenports and Cherry 
Pie (Scribner. $2.50). 


F oR girls from eleven or twelve up, 
there is a rather unusual story in 
Marian & Marion, translated by Hil- 
da van Stockum from the Dutch of 
J. M. Selleger-Elout. Girls who are 
taking dancing lessons will enjoy it 
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especially (Viking. $2.00). If rid- 
ing is their hobby, they will like 
Harlequin Hullabaloo, by Dorothy 
Lyons (Harcourt. $2.50), a good 
junior novel about a horseshow, 
with a bit of romance thrown in. 

For the movie fans, there is Noel 
Streatfeild’s Movie Shoes which was 
inspired in part by Margaret 
O’Brien’s new film, The Secret Gar- 
den. Lower and middle teens will 
enjoy it (Random. $2.50). Outdoor 
girls, especially those who enjoy 
water sports, will like the adventure 
and hint of romance in Robb 
White’s Candy (Doubleday. $2.50), 
about a girl, a blind boy, and a sail- 
boat. It has a happy ending, of 
course. 

The House under the Hill, a fine 
junior novel by Florence Crannell 
Means, with interesting and un- 
usual illustrations by Helen Blair 
(Houghton. $2.50), tells the story of 
a young Spanish-American girl and 
her rebellion against school and the 
“dullness” of life in a small village 
until a series of exciting incidents 
sets her on the right path to serv- 
ice. There is a love story and a 
wedding and all the things girls 
want in a story, treated with the 
right kind of emphasis. 


_— is an unusual abundance of 
good material for teen-aged boys. 
Cruise of the Jeannette, by Captain 
Edward Ellisberg, U.S.N.R. (Dodd. 
$2.75), tells the courageous story of 
the first expedition to seek the 
North Pole by way of the Bering 
Sea. Boys will remember the Jean- 
nette in the author’s popular Hell 
on Ice. 

Holiday House presents A Nose 
for Trouble, by another well-liked 
writer of adventure tales, Jim Kjel- 
gaard. A young game warden, a 
horse, and a dog figure in this one 


which points up the conservation of 
wild life ($2.50). The Fire Patrol, 
by Dickson Reynolds (Nelson. 
$2.00), deals with the training of 
the Junior Forest Wardens who 
help to guard our great forest areas. 
An exciting description of one of the 
greatest forest fires in the North- 
west, as well as many adventures 
with wild animals, make this book 
absorbing reading for older boys. 
Rodeo, by Glen Rounds, might be 
called an illustrated dictionary for 
“western” addicts. It is pictorially 
and factually excellent. Dad will 
like this one, too (Holiday. $2.25). 

Bush Holiday, by Stephen Fenni- 
more (Doubleday. $2.50), is listed 
for ages “up to 12,” but teen-agers 
will also enjoy this exciting adven- 
ture story about a young American 
boy in the Australian bush. Fid- 
dling Cowboy, by Adolph Regli (Mc- 
Kay. $2.50), will delight all boys, 
filled as it is with buckskins, 
bronco-busters, Indians, and gen- 
eral ructions. A far different scene 
is depicted in André Norton’s Sword 
in Sheath which takes adventure- 
loving boys on some postwar sleuth- 
ing and treasure hunting in the 
Dutch East Indies (Harcourt. 
$2.50). 


Four among the many new titles 
in the Teen-Age Library (Lantern 
Press. $2.50) are Cowboy Slories, 
by Stephen Payne; Winter Sports 
Stories, edited by Frank Owen; Ani- 
mal Stories, by Russell Gordon Car- 
ter, and Duke O’Malley Sports Sto- 
ries, by Harold W. Sandberg. As 
usual, these books provide interest- 
ing material for boys who do not 
read easily. The content, as well as 
the vocabulary, is within their read- 
ing range. 

Biographies of famous people of- 
ten tend to be more than alittle dull, 
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but there are two or three good ones 
to choose from this year. From 
Doubleday comes an inexpensive 
easy-to-read life of General Ejisen- 
hower, by Kenneth S. Davis, suit- 
able for even slow readers in high 
school ($1.00). Golden Footlights, 
by Phyllis Wynn Jackson (Holiday. 
$3.00), is the unusual story of the 
famous American actress, Lotta 
Crabtree, who began as a child 
actress in the roughest Western 
mining camps and became one of 
the richest and most popular ac- 
tresses of her time. This is a book 
for anyone interested in the theater. 

Poetry for children seems not to 
be flourishing these days any more 
than that for adults. Except for 
occasional rhymed picture books, 
verse is rather a neglected field. 
There has been no postwar renais- 
sance of poetry such as occurred 
after World War I. One attractive- 
looking book of verse is God is with 
Us, by Constance Turner Ellis 
(Wildermann. $1.50). The very 
spirited and colorful pictures by 
Mary Sabine, however, are far su- 
perior to the verse, which has little 
literary merit and is badly punc- 
tuated. 

Frances Frost’s current chil- 
dren’s offering is a book of verse 
called The Little Whistler (Whittle- 
sey. $2.00). The poems are rather 
uneven in merit, some of them be- 
ing quite simple and natural and 
others too artificially contrived. All 
are readable, however, and the illus- 
trations by Roger Duvoisin, 1948 
Caldecott Prize winner, help to 
make an attractive gift book. 

A good new anthology is a treas- 
ure in any season, and Bridled With 
Rainbows, by Sara and John E. 
Brewton (Macmillan. $2.75), is a 
fresh and distinguished volume con- 
taining a good selection of old and 
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new poems (as new as you can find. 
these days) and embellished with 
fine black and white decorations by 
Vera Bock. 


T ume are a number of books this 
year not written especially for 
Catholic children and yet having 
decided appeal for them. Septimus, 
the St. Bernard, by Ruth M. Collins 
(Dodd. $2.50), is a slight but de- 
lightfully humorous story of the 
life-saving dogs trained by the 
monks of St. Bernard. The charm- 
ing pictures of Leo Politi grace two 
1949 books. One is his own Song 
of the Swallows which concerns the 
famous swallows of San Juan Capi- 
strano and their annual return to 
the mission (Scribner. $2.00); and 
the other, At the Palace Gates, by 
Helen Rand Parish (Viking. $2.00), 
a delightful little tale about the ad- 
ventures of a small brave Indian or- 
phan in Lima, Peru. 


A RFALLY lovely book is Marguerite 
de Angeli’s The Door in the Wall 
(Doubleday. $2.50), a medieval tale 
of a courageous crippled boy, his 
education by the monks, and his 
long pilgrimage from London to 


Lindsay Castle. Mrs. de Angeli’s 
stories are always entertaining and 
her illustrations colorful and au- 
thentically detailed. It is hard to 
believe that she is the mother of five 
children and the grandmother of 
five more. Mothers who think they 
have no time to read to their chil- 
dren might ponder how she does it. 

Another well-told story especial- 
ly suitable for Catholic libraries is 
The Adventures of Philippe, by 
Gwendolyn Bowers (Aladdin. $2.50), 
with its scene laid in early Quebec. 
Indians, Ursulines, trappers and- 
traders, and a little lost. boy figure 
in this interesting adventure tale. 
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Boys especially will enjoy the de- 
lightfully realistic and humorous 
Bells of Bleecker Street, written and 
illustrated by Valenti Angelo (Vik- 
ing. $2.50). Adults, too, will like 
this warmly human story of the 
New York parish of Our Lady of 
Pompeii. While Mr. Angelo draws 
better than he writes, the lively con- 
tent covers up faults of style. 

The Bells of Heaven, a new treat- 
ment of the story of Joan of Arc, by 
Christopher Bick (Dodd. $3.00), 
has additional interest in the illus- 
trations by Lauren Ford, the artist 
who gave assistance and encourage- 
ment to the courageous little group 
of French Benedictine nuns who 
founded the now famous Abbey of 
Regina Laudis. 

Brother Ernest’s The Black Saint 
(Notre Dame, Ind.: Dujarie Press. 
$2.00) is of timely interest, telling 
the story of St. Benedict the Negro. 
He doesn’t sound quite like himself 
under that title since he is usually 
known among the saints as Benedict 
the Moor, but the latter name proba- 
bly means little to modern youth. 
The story is simply told and the 
black and white pictures of Jeanne 
Bukolt are very appealing. 

From Bruce comes an excellent 
Catholic book for teen-aged boys. 
Under the title All Stars of Christ. 
Rev. Robert G. North, S.J. has told 
the story of a group of ordinary 
everyday boys and men, from St. 
Sebastian in the Roman army to 
young Joe Sullivan, famous left 
tackle for Notre Dame who died at 
the height of his football career. 
Reading these tales, the modern boy 
must realize that no one can be a 
Catholic and be a sissy. 


Wane examining the current crop 
of books so that parents can find 


something for Junior to be read to 
out of, it is always necessary to add 
the admonition not to neglect the 
good books of yesteryear—not just 
the older books that have been out 
of print and are being re-issued, or 
the standard classics, but such 
good solid backbone-of-the-family- 
library books practically always in 
stock, as Hugh Lofting’s Dr. Doo- 
little; Kate Seredy’s The Good Mas- 
ter; Padraic Colum’s The Children’s 
Homer and The Golden Fleece; 
Howard Pyle’s King Arthur and 
Robin Hood; Kenneth Grahame’s 
The Wind in the Willows; The 
Peterkin Papers, by Lucretia P. 
Hale; Winnie-the-Pooh and all the 
other A. A. Milne books; and such 
fairly recent books as Eric Knight’s 
Lassie Come Home, Felix Salten’s 
Bambi, and Johnny Tremain, by 
Esther Forbes. Such titles tend to 
be overlooked because of the Amer- 
ican compulsion to read only the 
contemporary best sellers. 


A NEW aspect of the annual fall 
drive to promote interest in chil- 
dren’s books is the work of the 
United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce which is sponsoring com- 
munity drives to be held in various 
cities across the country for ten 
days at a time from October to June 
with the slogan: “Good Books Make 
Good Character.” Since necessarily 
only a few communities will bene- 
fit directly from this commercially 
promoted campaign, most parents 
will have to furnish their own 
drive if they are to accomplish any- 
thing. 

When it comes to building char- 
acter, books are excellent indeed, 
bul there is still no greater educa- 
tive force than the power of a good 
example. 





The Catholic Revival 


Forerunners of Cardinal Suhard 


By SALLy WHELAN CASSIDY 


WWE French Catholics are heirs 

to a long tradition. a weighty 
tradition.” He sighed. “We are still 
paying for the errors committed 
since 1789, but the France we hear 
about is a land of saints. Look at 
Social Catholicism, at Bernanos, at 
Bloy.” 

“How about Claudel?” I protest- 
ed. 

He answered hotly: “You’ve only 
been shown the good side. Take a 
look at the history of the Church in 
France since the Revolution, and 
what do you find? The majority of 
Catholics backing any kind of ab- 
solutist, be he king or general, never 
supporting the Republic no matter 
how respectful of religion. Where 
then were the great Christian dem- 
ocrats, where the leaders in social 
reform? Nonexistent. Where were 
the Catholic laity in the days when 
we were going through our indus- 
trial revolution? On the side of the 
industrialists. They even tried to 
make religion and property coter- 
minous. What was the position of 
prominent Catholics when primary 
education was made obligatory and 
free? Against. During the Dreyfus 
affair? Against. Even when it was 
first proposed to make Sunday a day 
of rest? Against.” 

This was not a young hothead 


from the worker’s movement speak- 
ing, nor some Christian Progressive, 
but an eminent Jesuit historian. 

I was driven to take a look at this 
history. I discovered the key to 
many things which had been puz- 
zling me: the flagrant anticlerical- 
ism of seemingly benevolent social- 
ists; the workers’ suspicion of any 
social action undertaken by Catho- 
lics; the hesitation at accepting the 
aid of Catholics, however sincere, in 
political affairs. 


Fee history of the period is one of 


incredible complexity: revolution 
followed by restoration, a coup 
d'état followed by another revolu- 
tion; then an empire separated from 
a republic by a 100 days of quasi- 
socialist rule. One’s head swims as 
one follows the destiny of the three 
dynasties striving for the throne. 
It is only a little worse when one 
tries to unravel the innumerable 
parties (it’s an old French malady), 
where radical socialist actually 
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means anticlerical reactionary; a 
leftist means a bourgeois who he- 
lieves in a republic to safeguard his 
interests, while a rightist is simply 
the bourgeois’ brother who thinks 
that a monarch or some other ab- 
solutist will do.a better job. 

One is continually meeting 
strange phenomena of this type: 
socialists and Catholics voting to- 
gether against a single law which 
restricts both religious congrega- 
tions and labor unions in their activ- 
ity; Catholics preferring a masonic 
president of the Republic because 
his economic views are sound, to a 
socialist who is rather favorable to 
Catholicism. Then one runs into 
the whole Gallicanism feud, with 
bishops and priests being reviled by 
their confreres for acting in con- 
formity with an encyclical. priests 
being called “Communists” and 
worse for daring to read “Rerum 
Novarum” to their parishioners. 


I. was only when I tried to examine 
the period from an economic and 
social angle that I met any kind of 
pattern at all. It was the familiar 
one of industrial revolution. All its 
evils are vividly described by Engels 
in his Condition of the Working 
Class in England: foul new towns 
springing up overnight; women and 
children working thirteen hours a 
day to help the father support the 
family; the average life expectancy 
of the proletarian child 17 to 19 
months, that of a bourgeois child 
28 years; only 200,000 voters in a 
population of 36,000,000. 

I noticed the expected pattern of 
the gradual growth of the political 
power of the bourgeoisie, until it 
achieved absolute control in 1848, 
the ever-recurrent democratic and 
popular slogans masking the rule of 
wealth, the slow rise to power of 
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the workers (freedom of assembly, 
legality of trade-unions, more and 
more numerous deputies, laws con- 
cerning working conditions and 
hours, finally a labor government). 
I followed the sometimes painful 
development of a social conscience, 
first toward women and children, 
then toward the old and the un- 
employed, finally recognizing the 
dignity and the competence of the 
workers. 

All this had to be unearthed, read 
into a thousand political slogans, 
not too objective histories, innumer- 
able systems of social and economic 
theory, but the facts are there wait- 
ing to tell their tale. 

The tale is often painful to a 
Catholic; we often forget that des- 
pite revelation and grace, we too 
have to learn our social lessons, we 
too make mistakes, suffer for those 
mistakes, But the recital is not one 
of unmitigated gloom, some light 
shines through even the darkest 
moments and best of all we do seem 
to learn our lesson. The story must 
be told honestly, the correct conclu- 
sions must be drawn, not merely for 
the satisfaction of knowing at last 
what really happened (I am not 
that competent an historian!) but 
for the light it can shed on today’s 
problems. We are not called upon 
to fashion our lives in the pattern of 
150 years ago, but it behooves us to 
make all possible use of the experi- 
ences of those who preceded us. 


Waar are the facts? The Church 
of France and the State of France 
of that period were both facing 
entirely new conditions: there was 
the vigorous push toward industri- 
alization; the loss of France’s inter- 
national position; the upward 
thrust of democracy. To put it 
straightforwardly, the story reveals 
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that the Church of France allowed 
itself to be used by a succession of 
governments: as ally, as useful ser- 
vant, as scapegoat. 

At the Restoration, imposed on 
France by the Congress of Vienna 
after the liquidation of Napoleon, 
we find both Church and State con- 
tent to be once more on familiar 
ground after the destructive years 
of the Revolution. So we see both 
acting in concert, with the govern- 
ment leading the party either by a 
tight Gallicanism or by a too great 
zeal. We behold the people aston- 
ished at seeing the old customs— 
that had been suppressed for 
twenty-five years—restored in full 
vigor: compulsory Mass for the 
soldiers, “missions” where throne 
and altar are both exalted. 

We are convinced that this return 
to the past prevented any real han- 
dling of the problems of the day, and 
hindered any deepening of the sense 
of religion. This preoccupation 
with the past, with its inevitable 
ignoring of the present, prevailed 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

The people of Paris egged on by 
the big industrialists manage to pull 
off a successful revolution, astonish- 
ing only to those who forget the 
immense importance of Paris as 
the pivot of France, and the as- 
tounding volatility of Parisian 
mobs. They think, of course, that 
they are restoring the Republic; in 
fact, a bourgeois king, Louis Phi- 
lippe is imposed upon them. The 
revolution is accompanied by the 
sacking of churches, violent ex- 
pressions of popular hatred of the 
Church which is identified with the 
absolutist cause. Louis Philippe 
tries to make use of the Church, 
but fails because he is unwilling to 
allow her to take over secondary 
and university.education. This con- 
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troversy made it impossible for the 
government and the Church really 
to get together. We notice that the 
people seem to sense this, and that 
the Church immediately becomes 
more popular. Ozanam founds his 
St. Vincent de Paul Society and 
Lacordaire, a young Dominican 
monk, begins his stirring sermons 
at Notre Dame. 


, ee in 1848 the revolution ex- 
plodes. The second Republic is 
born, with the bourgeoisie solidly in 
power. An unknown worker is 
dragged into the government so that 
some semblance of popular rule 
might be kept. We don’t even know 
his last name, for “Albert, a worker” 
soon disappears from view. Despite 
this fairly obvious lack of worker 
control, some become hysterical at 
the thought of a workers’ govern- 
ment. The national workshops giv- 
ing employment to some hundred 
thousand men are viewed as hot- 
beds of conspiracy. It is decided to 
disband these, to enroll the younger 
men in the army and scatter the 
rest throughout the country. This 
provokes an uprising which is 
brutally put down by General 
Cavaignac (hailed as a “glorious 
victory” by some Catholic papers), 
and is followed by a law which re- 
sults in the virtual disfranchise- 
ment of the workers. 

Even this is not enough, and when 
Louis Napoleon transforms his role 
of President of the Republic into 
that of dictator, many a stanch 
Catholic draws a sigh of relief. A 
strong man at last! 

This love of authority and order 
marks the majority of Catholics 
during the Second Empire, despite 
Louis Napoleon’s open approval of 
anticlericalism (he has the Church 
under his thumb, he does not have 
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to reckon with her) and the cries 
‘of alarm of some prominent Cath- 
olic laymen—including Montalem- 
bert, recently converted defender of 
conservatism. 

The disaster at Sedan _ gives 
France to the Prussians. Paris re- 
fuses to give in and declares for a 
Commune. The government under 
Thiers retreats to Versailles and 
attacks the Parisian workers with 
the help of Prussian troops. Thiers’ 
order to kill all prisoners provokes 
the Parisians to retaliate by taking 
hostages, among whom is the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Despite the person- 
al intervention of the Apostolic 
Nuncio, Thiers ignores the threat, 
knowing that the murder of the 
hostages will serve as excuse for a 
violent repression. The hostages 
are killed, 24 priests in all during 
the hundred days of the Commune. 
Thiers kills 17,000 Communards 
taken as prisoners and sends as 
many to jail with the order that 
each be chained to a robber or a 
murderer. 

For a short time, the “very Cath- 
olic government” of the Duke de 
Broglie, restores the familiar re- 
ligio-political “missions” and “pil- 
grimages.” Then comes the con- 
servative left, which decides that 
instead of using the Church to keep 
the mob quiet (after deliberately 
provoked revolts, hideously re- 
pressed, had deprived the workers 
of their leaders), it would be wiser 
to turn the hatred of the mob 
against the Church, and thus es- 
cape the responsibility of instituting 
social reforms. (This policy has 
been used with more or less vigor 
ever since). 

The situation is somewhat am- 
eliorated when the separation of 
Church and State frees the Church 
from its servile obedience to the 
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State, renders her economically in- 
dependent, and above all dissolves 
forever the fatal alliance of Church 
and government which more than 
any other single thing made the 
people hate the Church. 


Waar were the chief issues? 
Three: Education, the social order, 
and the regime. The Church was al- 
lowed to control primary education 
until well into the middle of the 
Third Republic. The motives were 
painfully obvious. Montalembert 
himself said, “Who defends order 
and property in our countryside? 
The priest. Today the priest rep- 
resents order, even to the unbeliev- 
er. ... We must oppose the army 
of the clergy to the demoralizing 
and anarchic army of the lay 
teacher.” 

The Catholic newspapers led the 
attack on these lay teachers (many 
of whom were: ardent secularists 
and republicans), calling them 
“vermin,” “hideous little rhetors.” 
The situation was well summed up 
in the phrase: The government 
thought to “control the present with 
cannons and massacres, the future 
by a good school law.” 

Although few disputed the 
Church’s monopoly of primary edu- 
cation (the doctrine of resignation 
was so useful) the bourgeois rulers 
were much less willing to trust their 
own sons into the hands. of the 
Church. The main battle was waged 
over the control of secondary 
schools and the university. Here 
the most that the Church was able 
to win was permission for Catholic 
secondary schools and universities, 
and this never was accorded for 
long. This continual jockeving for 
position continues to this day when 
a school law is enough to bring 
about the fall of a government. 
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The social question was still more 
confused. Those few Catholics who 
championed the worker were olten 
treated as Communists by their co- 
religionists. Often associations of 
Catholic workers were given money 
by non-believers with the cynical 
comment that while the worker 
played billiards he could not be 
fomenting revolution. Catholic 
worker groups were (and are) con- 
sidered as traitors to the working 
class, as compromisers in time of 
strife, as weak and indecisive. 

Catholics often opened hospices 
for the poor, thus helping to lessen 
their misery, but little was done to 
change the structure of the society 
which provoked this poverty. We 
have even Montalembert preaching 
resignation in view of a heavenly 
reward. It was not until “Rerum 


Novarum” that pioneer Catholics 
dared come out in favor of the 


workers. Yet the social action of 
Catholics during this period was 
perhaps the brightest spot in the 
whole picture! 

The record of French Catholics 
in respect to the regime was far 
blacker. Every single time, with- 
out exception, the majority of Cath- 
olic leaders favored an absolute 
government over a democratic one, 
a monarchy or a dictatorship over 
a republic. This led even to the 
charge of heresy when it became 
evident that Catholicism was flour- 
ishing in the republic of America. 
When Archbishop Ireland came to 
Paris, his talks created a furor, and 
when he declared that “the Cath- 
olic Church stands for the eman- 
cipation of slaves, the repression of 
tyrants, the defense of the poor,” 
rumors began to spread of a new 
heresy, “Americanism.” This was 
denounced as the new Antichrist, as 
the “invasion of barbarism.” 
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I seem to be sketching a picture of 
unrelieved gloom. But there is the 
reverse side as well. A certain per- 
centage of Catholics, both laymen 
and clerics, fought long and hard 
for the republic, for social reforms. 
From M. Emery in the days of the 
French Revolution to Mare Sangnier 
in our own time, some Catholics 
were on the side of democracy, of 
the people. Ozanam denounced 
those who would make of the doc- 
trine of resignation a device of the 
clergy for confirming the great in 
power and silencing the masses. 

L’Ere Nouvelle, edited by Lacor- 
daire and a group of laymen, main- 
tained that “there are two victorious 
forces in France today: the nation 
and religion, the people and Jesus 
Christ; if they are divided we are 
lost; if they co-operate we are 
saved,” and boldly spoke of the 
revolution as “the fight of those who 
have nothing, against those who 
have too much.” Montalembert, 
aristocrat that he was, became a de- 
fender of the people against the 
tyranny of Louis Napoleon. Leo the 
XIII exhorted bishops and priests 
to “go to the workers.” (This par- 
ticular counsel was answered by 
noblewomen praying for the deliv- 
erance of the Church—the death of 
Leo XIII!) 

We have in our own century the 
founding of the Sillon whose motto 
was “for Christ. by the people” and 
the ACJF (Action Catholique Jeu- 
nesse Francaise) which finally de- 
veloped into the militant movements 
of specialized Catholic Action. 

Some bishops spoke out. Arch- 
bishop Affre of Paris rebuked the 
attacks on secularist teachers as 
“defending Christianity in a very 
un-Christian manner.” The Bishop 
of Amiens refused to give Louis 
Napoleon a token of his fidelity but 
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only swore him service. Bishop 
Sibour spoke against “the idolatry 
of temporal power.” Bishop Guil- 
bert wrote a pastoral letter decrying 
“the effort to link and identify re- 
ligion to a political system, to a form 
of government. This,” he said, “‘is 
to compromise the Church and the 
clergy, and to support a flagrant 
error.” 

These are only a few, it is true, 
beside the hosts of clerics and lay- 
men who did link throne and altar, 
authority and religion, but it is to 
these few that we owe the Catholic 
revival today. They made it pos- 
sible for a Catholic to be a democrat, 
to fight for the people. They laid the 
foundation for the social action to 
come. They made the distinction 
between religious action and politics 
which is highly important today. 


Want conclusions should we 
draw from this brief examination 
of the background of the French 
Catholic Revival? First, that the 
de-Christianization of the masses is 
a tragic but quite comprehensible 
fact. Given the political action of so 
many churchmen, it was almost im- 
possible for the worker not to iden- 
tify the Church with the government 
that was repressing him and deny- 
ing him his most elementary rights. 
The difficulty of apostolic work in 
proletarian regions is clear too. 
These people have a long tradition 
of fighting against absolutism and 
tyranny; they remember, alas only 
too well, on what side the Church, 
as they knew her, was aligned. We 
recognize how important it is for 
militants and worker priests to 
identify themselves with the aspira- 
tions of the masses, and to give 
visible and frequent proof of their 
sincerity and perseverance. Now 
perhaps we understand the absolute 
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necessity for militant Christians to 
fight for justice and the brotherhood 
of man. The past history of the 
French Church is an essential factor 
in the workers apostolate today. 

Perhaps too it becomes clearer 
why MRP leaders and deputies often 
take positions which appear to put 
the Church in the background. 
When we think of the still recent 
Vichy experience, where once again 
almost the entire hierarchy of 
France collaborated or maintained 
a silence of consent, we see how im- 
portant it is that the MRP, born of 
the Resistance, not be thought of 
as the tool of those collaborators. 
We see why the MRP, rather than 
repeat the usual but tarnished slo- 
gans about the responsibility of 
property, the collaboration of work- 
ers and employers etc., is trying to 
evolve a social and political doctrine 
of its own, based on the efforts of 
the few Christians who fought for 
the people. 


Tua surging vitality of the French 
Church after the separation of 
Church and State should also give 


us food for thought. Today the 
Church of France is poor, yes, but 
the servant of no one save God and 
the poor man. The Church of 
France has lost much of its prestige, 
yes, but its honors, intellectual and 
spiritual, are cleanly won, not sim- 
ply the jackal’s share of the lion’s 
feast. The priests of France are 
conscripted into the regular army in 
time of war, yes, but they are wel- 
comed as comrades when they go 
into the factories and mines. 

The Catholic schools are menaced, 
yes, but Catholics are recognized 
teachers on every state faculty in 
France, Catholics share in every 
major intellectual current today, 
furnish leaders in half a dozen fields 





from paleontology to art criticism. 
The churches of France are not kept 
up the way they used to be, save 
for those which are considered na- 
tional monuments, but Mass is said 
in homes, on the docks, in factories, 
in courtyards. Are we to conclude 
that the Church is really suffering 
from the separation, or rather was 
not that severance just the spur 
needed to bring about the revival of 
religion we witness today. 

Lastly, the French experience 
must give us pause against any 
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effort to use the Church for political 
ends, whether to gain an election or 
to rouse patriotic enthusiasm. The 
Church always loses in vitality and 
purity from such abuse; the cause 
may be won only to be betrayed by 
those who cynically exploit the 
Church’s mass appeal. Let us be- 
ware of the clericalism of those who 
do not believe in God, the enthusi- 
asm for Catholicism which coin- 
cides too neatly with the need for 
allies in a political crusade. Let us 
consider the hard lesson of history. 


Warning 


By VELMA WEST SYKES 


B LEST be all rebels, leavening the bread 

Of government for popular digestion, 

Probing the scientist with doubting question, 
Daring in art, not vassal to the dead: 

Mocking of old taboos, the hushed unsaid, 

Testing old truths, examining the new, 

Breaking away from customs long worn through— 
Stony the path their stubborn feet must tread. 


Page after page of history they fill; 

Bitter they broke the mold and dared defy 

That which their age decreed. Some dared to die 
Grim to the last but doing no man’s will. 

Blest be all these—but toll the evil hour 

That one turns tyrant, having come to power. 





From a Catholic Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


| etree the position of great 
Catholic bishops is reassuming 
some of the political importance 
which it possessed five hundred 
years ago. This is because in a 
world, one-half of which is openly 
anti-Christian and the other half 
deeply puzzled about how to repel 
this devilish aggression, there is 
nothing for it but to take the Catho- 
lic Church seriously again. 

Even in England, where the total 
Catholic population is listed as only 
two and a half million, out of fifty 
million (there are good reasons for 
holding that it is nearer four mil- 
lion), and where a hundred years 
ago the restoration of the hier- 
archy was greeted with an hysteri- 
cal nation-wide outcry of “Papal 
aggression” endangering the Protes- 
tant homeland, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster has auto- 
matically become a nationally hon- 
ored figure. The Archbishop of 
Westminster, by the way, is not a 
Primate and exercises no ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction outside his own 
province. He is, however, the “Per- 
petual President of the Assembled 
Bishops of England and Wales” 
and the spokesman of the hierarchy 
in national matters. 

This being so, the present holder 
of the See, Cardinal Griffin, is a fig- 


ure who in the first five years of his 
incumbency has earned the respect, 
admiration and perhaps even the 
love of the country. Only a few 
weeks ago, one of our two chief 
Sunday papers, the Sunday Times, 
published a magnificent photograph 
of the Cardinal in its “Portrait Gal- 
lery” and spoke of his popularity 
in moving words. Among other 
things, it pointed out that at any 
public reception one could always 
tell where the Cardinal was by the 
laughter and gaiety of the group 
chatting with him. And I remem- 
ber at a Cardinal Mindszenty pro- 
test meeting in Albert Hall (Lon- 
don’s biggest), Sir Patrick Hannon, 
one of our leading Conservative 
Members of Parliament, stating that 
Cardinal Griffin had already become 
the most nationally popular of all 
the Archbishops of Westminster. 
Sir Patrick spoke thus in the Car- 
dinal’s absence — for he had been 
struck down by an illness which 
alarmed his co-religionists and sur- 
prised the whole country. 


In his new series of articles, the editor of 
the London Catholic Herald clarifies the 
problems of Europe by presenting lively 
pictures of the personalities involved. This 
approach will give him wider scope for mat- 
ters of special interest to Americans. 





The Cardinal is only fifty this year, 
—he is the youngest in the College 
of Cardinals,—and it was taken for 
granted that his constitution was as 
tough as iron. Active to an unbe- 
lievable degree, presiding at almost 
every Catholic meeting of impor- 
tance all over the country, person- 
ally maintaining an immense cor- 
respondence, constantly photo- 
graphed with that radiant boyish 
smile on his face, small in stature 
but well-built— who could have 
thought of serious illness in connec- 
tion with him? Yet there it was. 

The precise nature and degree of 
his illness has never been disclosed, 
and this, I believe, because of his 
own insistence that it was nothing 
at all. Cardinal Griffin, one must 
add, is a person who insists on hav- 
ing his own way and has never been 
at his best in consultation with oth- 
ers or in delegating his authority. 
He is an active executive type, 
quick to make up his own mind, 
and quite intolerant of those who 
would drag matters out intermina- 
bly because of cautious scruples or 
an attempt to find the perfect deci- 
sion which is never forthcoming. 


Dicsiisien. it soon became widely 
known that the Cardinal’s sudden 
prostration was indeed serious and 
connected with high blood pressure. 
Needless to say, all kinds of rumors 
were rife, on which the simplest 
comment is that the Cardinal is still 
happily with us and doing any nor- 
mal prelate’s full work at Archbish- 
op’s House. But it cannot be over- 
looked that he had a relapse a few 
weeks ago, though this did not ne- 
cessitate leaving his residence where 
he rested for a period. The diffi- 
culty, obviously, is that Cardinal 
Griffin’s temperament is all against 
recovery from this serious illness. 
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For many years now, the Arch- 
bishops of Westminster have had a 
beautiful country home (left them 
by the well-known preacher and 
novelist, Msgr. Robert Hugh Ben- 
son) to which they retired for rest 
whenever they had the chance. But 
Cardinal Griffin soon after his ap- 
pointment handed the residence 
over to a community of nuns. An 
urban, ever-busy man who had al- 
ways been in the midst of affairs, he 
simply did not understand the 
meaning of resting in the country 
with nothing to do but contemplate 
the flowers. This temperament, no 
doubt, accounts for his illness at so 
early an age; likewise it accounts 
for the difficulty of making a com- 
plete recovery. 


i. is just possible that some of the 
things I have said of him may give 
the impression that he is a brusque 
and short-tempered person; but the 
odd thing is that this quick, active, 
self-reliance goes with an extraordi- 
nary charm, accessibility and infor- 
mality. By nature, I am rather 
frightened of bishops, and when I go 
to see them I am all ready for the 
deference and etiquette which is 
normal and proper. But our Cardi- 
nal Archbishop (whom I did not 
know personally until his appoint- 
ment) places you in an armchair, 
hands over his cigarettes, crosses 
his legs and expects you to cross 
yours and get down to a long chat 
in which you can say anything you 
please and in the way you please. 
His beaming smile and noncha- 
lance may conceal profound dis- 
agreement with you, but he never 
takes offense at remarks and views 
that one might well hesitate at times 
to put before an ordinary priest who 
takes himself and his position rath- 
er seriously. It is this side of him 
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which politicians and public men 
see, and like so much—I am told 
that Aneurin Bevan in particular 
has a high regard for him. It is this 
side of him which makes him so 
popular with his Catholic—and his 
non-Catholic—people. It “gets him 
over” in a big way, even though he 
happens not to be a particularly 
good public speaker. 

Cardinal Griffin has just cele- 
brated the Silver Jubilee of his Ordi- 
nation, and I am sure my readers 
will not forget to say a prayer for 
his complete recovery. 


A vornen great European prelate 
in the news is Msgr. Maurice Feltin, 
recently transferred from the Arch- 
bishopric of Bordeaux to the great 
See of Paris, in succession to Car- 
dinal Suhard. 

The cause of the interest in this 
case—for Msgr. Feltin’s personality 
is hardly known as yet in England 
—is the invitation sent by the new 
Archbishop to the Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to be present 
at his installation. Such an invita- 
tion is, of course, quite unprece- 
dented, and one cannot help won- 
dering what exactly would have 
happened had Dr. Fisher accepted. 
Would he have been present in 
Notre Dame? And how dressed? 
Presumably in his ordinary out- 
door clothes, gaiters and all, at a 
special prie-dieu outside the sanc- 
tuary. However, Dr. Fisher plead- 
ed a previous engagement! And I 
have even heard it whispered that 
the invitation may have been a 
clerical error—some French official 
having temporarily forgotten that 
nowadays the head of the Catholic 
Church in England is the Archbish- 
op of Westminster, not Canterbury. 
But perhaps this rumor may be dis- 
missed. 


The chief Anglican paper, The 
Church Times, has castigated its 
Primate for not finding time to ac- 
cept so historic an invitation, or, at 
least, not sending another diocesan 
bishop in his place. English Catho- 
lics, on the other hand, seem rather 
relieved by Dr. Fisher’s non-accept- 
ance. = 


oo 


omnes 


T ue incident underlines a rather 
remarkable difference of attitude to- 
ward the Church of England as 
taken by English Catholics and 
many foreign Catholics. The dif- 
ference goes back a long way. It 
may be recalled that when in the 
last century the validity of Angli- 
can Orders was in dispute, Leo XIII 
and many Roman scholars were in- 
clined to believe that there might 
be no need to condemn them. It 
was from Cardinal Vaughan and the 
English side that the doubts came. 
In the end, the Church’s verdict, 
based on the fullest historical and 
doctrinal investigation, jusfified the 
fears of the English critics. 

More recently, the English reader 
of French and Italian Catholic pa- 
pers is surprised to find how cor- 
dial the relations between Catholics 
and the Buchmanites seem to be. 
In England Catholics are forbidden 
to have anything to do, in any pos- 
sible religious connection, with this 
Group which, doubtless, has much 
good will, but is certainly based on 
a non-doctrinal conception of Chris- 
tianity. 

On the other hand, Cardinal Hins- 
ley, Cardinal Griffin’s predecessor, 
very strongly supported a move- 
ment for much closer relations be- 
tween Catholics and other Christian 
Communions in the social and po- 
litical field. Naturally, the condi- 
tions of war favored such a rap- 
prochement, and we then witnessed 
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Cardinal Hinsley and Archbishop 
Temple working together in public 
for a common Christian Front, 
while for a time the presence of 
Catholic and Anglican dignitaries 
on the same platform was fairly 
common. In the same way, com- 
mittees for joint Christian Action 
sprang up in many towns with the 
full support of the Catholic authori- 
ties. 

Today, the movement has de- 
clined, and few such “Christian 
Councils” survive. It is sometimes 
said that Cardinal Griffin has little 
sympathy with the idea; but I have 
it on very good authority that the 
big movement for “Christian Ac- 
tion,” sponsored by the Anglican 
Canon Collins, which has received 
much publicity and sponsored big 
national rallies, addressed by peo- 
ple like Stafford Cripps, in which 
all Communions are represented, 
evokes considerably less enthusi- 
asm in Dr. Fisher’s breast than in 
the Cardinal. “The Cardinal,” I 
was told, “has always been most 
helpful.” And it cannot be doubted 
that Dr. Fisher is very much 
charier of any rapprochement with 
Catholics than was the great-heart- 
ed Dr. Temple. 


Wan we consider the fate of yet 


another great Catholic prelate, 
whose name (alas) makes headline 
news today, namely Archbishop 
Beran of Prague, we may well ask 
ourselves whether there is not a 
very legitimate field for effective all- 
Christian co-operation on the politi- 
cal and social plane? Against Com- 
munism we all, surely, have much 
common ground. But it goes fur- 
ther than that. We shall not over- 
come Communism by merely nega- 
tive means. The seeds of Commu- 
nism are growing all around us. 
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They are growing not only in the 
atmosphere of unbelief, irreverence, 
dissipation, utter materialism, di- 
vorce, contraception, sex teaching, 
vulgar sensationalism in Sunday 
newspapers (you see plenty of 
Catholics leaving church and buy- 
ing one of these papers in prefer- 
ence to Catholic papers), the spate 
of morbid books, the materialist 
“respectability” of the radio and 
cinema; but also in the economic 
failure to master the housing prob- 
lem or to instill any sense of voca- 
tional responsibility in work. 

In this latter connection by the 
way, it is well not to exaggerate. A 
leading priest in the Y. C. W. Move- 
ment, with enormous experience of 
the life of London’s East End, told 
me that today it is very much hard- 
er than before the war to arouse the 
kind of spirit which leads to the 
recruitment of Young Christian 
Workers. Before the war the bad 
economic conditions created a real 
contrast between “capitalism” and 
the Christian Social Teaching. To- 
day, the young Catholic worker, 
secure in his job and earning good 
pay, is perfectly content to absorb 
the pagan atmosphere around him. 
If this be true—and I am sure of 
my information—it raises some 
very important questions for our 
social workers. 


| ang the fact remains that 
Communism continues to be bred in 
our post-Christian immorality and 
economic maladjustments. What is 
the answer? Surely one answer is 
a really powerful Christian witness 
to the heart of the trouble and ex- 
ample of how to overcome it. In a 
country like England where real 
Christians are in a tiny minority, 
the only chance surely is to organ- 
ize all who have these matters at 
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heart on a national scale, with 
Christian committees in every town 
and village doing just what the 
Communists are doing in the way of 
helping the people in their worries 
and troubles and fighting for their 
rights. On the basis of this serv- 
ice, the ideals which govern their 
action will undoubtedly make their 
impression. 

I do not think that Catholics need 
be too worried about the dangers of 
catching the indifference of the oth- 
er heretical Communions. The oth- 
er day I had occasion to address one 
of these “Christian Councils” in the 
Town Hall of an important town. 
Good will was certainly shown in 
that the place was filled. At the 
end of the meeting a priest came up 
and spoke to me. “I’m so glad you 


gave them a good practical Catholic 
line of action,” he said. “The 
trouble about these efforts is that 
it all tends to be a matter of hot-air 
and emotional feeling. They are 
looking for a real program of action, 
and only Catholic speakers ever give 
it. Your speech will have done a 
lot of good.” There was the op- 
portunity. Yet I was told that of 
the five Catholic churches in the 
town, two were definitely hostile to 
the work of the “Christian Council,” 
and the other three quite unin- 
terested. 

Surely this is failing to do what 
is necessary to prevent the develop- 
ment of conditions such as are af- 
flicting Archbishop Beran and his 
fellow clergy and laity in Czecho- 
slovakia. 





Theater 





By EvUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


OST IN THE STARS.—Cry, the Beloved 
Country, by Alan Paton, the finest 
novel to be written in many years, 
has been prepared for the stage by 
Maxwell Anderson and the response 
awakened in the hearts of many 
readers has been given superb musical 
expression by Kurt Weill. It recites 
the story of a Zulu Anglican minister, 
Stephen Kumalo, who journeys to 
Johannesburg to search for his son, 
and at the station in Ndotsheni, An- 
derson shows the average South 
Africans’ intolerance to the natives 
in James Jarvis’s anger when his son 
goes over to shake Mr. Kumalo’s hand. 
The beautiful character of Arthur 
Jarvis as developed in the book, can 
only be suggested in the play whose 
concern is with the elder Jarvis after 
Arthur has been shot down by one of 
the race he tried to defend. The cre- 
vasse now seems unbridgeable between 
the white minority and the despairing 
blacks and Mr. Kumalo returns to 
Ndotsheni with shattered faith for it 
was his own son, surprised in a bur- 
glary, who fired the random shot. But 
in the providence of God, great good 
can be born of great evil and on the 
morning Absalom is to hang, James 
Jarvis comes as a friend to Mr. Kum- 
alo’s home. 

The sets by George Jenkins seem the 
culmination of American stagecraft. 
Two towering backgrounds are em- 
ployed, one of the native shanties 
clustering around the skyscrapers of 
Johannesburg and the other, brown 
mountains of Ndotsheni. With the use 
of light sets from the wings, the fifteen 
scenes of Act I dissolve in blackouts 


during a few bars of music and the 
audience can follow Mr. Kumalo’s 
weary search, 

After the curtain had risen there 
was no need to look in the program to 
know that the direction was Mamouli- 
an’s. His groupings of the chorus are 
the perfect frame for the play; it is the 
chorus who seem to move the train out 
of Ndotsheni and the street scene in 
Johannesburg translates into action the 
panic in which the murder of a white 
man has gripped the city. The rhythm 
of the action never breaks. Drama, 
music, design and mass movements 
complement each other in unified art. 
Except for one gay little song by a 
small Zulu and two tender solos by 
Irina, it is left to Mr. Kumalo and the 
chorus to interpret Kurt Weill’s music, 
so richly understanding that it seems 
to give notes to one’s thoughts. 

Leslie Banks is equally understand- 
ing and restrained as James Jarvis. 
The gentle spirit of Mr. Kumalo is 
personified in Todd Duncan. It is a 
green memory to have heard him sing 
of the mercies of God. 

The one jarring note comes in a 
scene in Shanty Town in Johannesburg 
with Absalom’s temptation and fall.— 
At the Music Boz. 


~ ADLER’S WELLS BALLET.—“The Sleep- 
ing Beauty”—Here is a passport to 
fairyland! The magic of the British 
company gives to Petipa’s old ballet a 
transforming elegance and grace that 
lifts it from everyday life. It was with 
a certain trepidation that I envisioned 
sitting through three hours of classic 
ballet which is so often simply a show 
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window for techniques. With the Sad- 
ler’s Wells dancers, technique is taken 
for granted and the individual skills 
are blended into harmonious action. 

It was the Emperor Paul, the mad 
son of Catherine the Great who brought 
a great French ballet master to St. 
Petersburg and with him the seven- 
teenth century tradition. From 1847 
to 1905 Marius Ivanovitch Petipa 
taught in the same tradition and it was 
from his carefully prepared dance out- 
line that Tchaikovsky composed the 
rich score for a French tale, “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” produced in the 
Marinsky Theater in 1890. 

Petipa’s pupil, Pavlova, brought a 
condensed version of the ballet to our 
Hippodrome—of all places!—in 1916, 
and in 1921, Diaghilev gave it a mag- 
nificent production in London, in 
which Dolin was one of the pages. It 
was then that Bronislava Nijinska add- 
ed the “Three Ivans” to the divertisse- 
ments of the wedding scene which 
Sadler’s Wells still preserves despite 
their incongruity. 

From then on the wedding scene 
became a favorite one-act ballet with 
the Russians and our own Ballet 
Theater as “Princess Aurora.” Cath- 
erine Littlefield’s Philadelphia Ballet 
gave one performance of the whole 
“Sleeping Beauty” in New York and 
Philadelphia in 1937 and two years 
later, just as Hitler began to menace 
all civilization, Sadler’s Wells re-creat- 
ed it with the Petipa choreography. 
Ninette de Valois, their director, had 
danced in it with Diaghilev. 

There are no featured ballerinas in 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet but Margot 
Fonteyn would stand out in any group. 
The dainty and lovely perfection of 
her art—her almost incredible certain- 
ty of poise—leave one breathless. The 
famous Blue Bird pas de deux was 
given wings by rare Moira Shearer— 
well known for her Red Shoes; Fred- 
erick Ashton, choreographer of many 
ballets, brought drama to the Wicked 
Fairy and Robert Helpmann was the 
Prince. The sets by Oliver Messe! have 
the towering palaces proper to baroque 
romance, and the Master of Ceremonies 
and costumes are duly magnificent. I 
continue to be content that modern 
ballet has progressed beyond Petipa 
but now I have seen classic ballet at 
its zenith.—On Tour. 
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E BROWNING VERSION and A HARLE- 

QUINADE.—To the general relief of 
his friends, Mr. Maurice Evans has 
yielded to the very constructive sugges- 
tion of the press. Harlequinade is now 
placed before the more serious of the 
two Terence Rattigan plays. In conse- 
quence late-comers can wriggle their 
way to their seats after the curtain is 
up and no one’s enjoyment of the 
worth-while part of the program will 
be lost. With the audience in the recep- 
tive mood of 9:00 p. m. Harlequinade 
has a better chance for laughs and The 
Browning Version’s tang of wormwood 
will be most acceptable after the pon- 
derous fluff contingent on an elderly 
Shakespearean teams’ dress rehearsal 
of Romeo and Juliet, with M. Evans 
taking off M. Evans in a courteous 
way. 

As Andrew Crocker-Harris, a retir- 
ing schoolmaster, in The Browning 
Version, Mr. Evans is a Mr. Chipps 
who made the mistake of marrying. 
Remarkable for his classical achiev- 
ments as a young man, Crocker-Harris, 
after years of petty tortures by an 
unfaithful wife, has become a cynic 
with a heart murmur, whose discipline 
and crotchets are a popular butt for 
jokes. 

The faith he has lost in himself is 
miraculously restored for a moment 
when one of his Greek students brings 
him a present. In that moment Mr. 
Evans as miraculously bares the 
tragedy of a man’s lifetime. It is a 
very perfect performance, full of keen 
understanding and never overplayed. 

Miss Edna Best, Ron Randell, Peter 
Scott-Smith, the schoolboy, and Louis 
Hector all contribute to the excellence 
of the small masterpiece. Rattigan’s 
play is a bitter study of two bitter peo- 
ple but it shows, at least, the potenti- 
alities in one small act of kindness.— 
At the Coronet. 


Moxrsenrar—The punishment of the 
audience seems the chief purpose of 
this two-act horror drama by Emman- 
uel Robles. Montserrat, a liberal Span- 
ish officer in Venezuela in 1812, has 
helped Bolivar to escape and is then 
given the choice of betraying him or 
seeing six innocent passers-by shot 
within the hour. The playwright’s 
pleasure has evidently been to study 
six diverse reactions to sudden death. 
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This he has done with meticulous en- 
joyment but, strange to say, even with 
Lillian Hellman’s collaboration in the 
English version, as a play, Montserrat 
has no structural strength. 

Granted the theme: Is one man’s life 
worth the price of six? the foundation 
must be the greatness of Bolivar, a 
sadly misty hero to most North Amer- 
icans but, instead of establishing the 
patriot by a prologue or some startling 
bit of exposition, a deadly chess game 
between two minor characters and a 
bookish discussion of liberalism with 
Montserrat consume invaluable time 
in Act I. Only with the entrance 
of the sadistic commander, Izquiredo, 
does the painful action commence. 
When the unhappy six—a merchant, 
a Spanish actor, two peons and two 
women, a girl and a mother—fail to 
influence Montserrat, Izquiredo dis- 
patches them one by one to their death 
with shrewd and cynical comments. 

Emlyn Williams has earned a star’s 
billing for his brilliance in the role of 
a man who can recognize courage but 
can stifle any humanity that comes un- 
expectedly to his heart. Poor William 
Redfield as Montserrat is condemned 
by Miss Hellman to sit most of the time 
with his face to the wall. Robles never 
permits him to make any real plea for 
his agonizing stand, nor are the girl 
and the peon, who stiffen him when he 
wavers, given much of a chance. The 
cowards have the best parts. 

It is said that Montserrat has been 
widely played outside France but 
except for the good acting in her cast, 
it seems a pity that Miss Hellman 
squandered her time on the Rubles 
play.—Al the Fulton. 


caine AND Go.—Straight from Cath- 
olic University comes this revue by 
Jean and Walter Kerr, with jolly music 
by Jay Gorney, choreography by 
Tamiris, under the aegis of George 
Abbott but directed by Mr. Kerr him- 
self. On the order of Small Wonder 
and Lend an Ear, it’s the sort of 
revue where wit compensates for stars 
or show girls. Touch and Go, however, 
directs its barbs not so much at current 
life as at the stage and screen with 
Hollywood as the bull’s-eye in the 
funniest skit in which the movie direc- 
tor discovers that the IQ of the trained 
gorilla in his cast is much higher than 


the star’s. Appropriately entitled, “Be 
a Mess,” the hit song is sung by 
“Olivia,” “Barbara” and “Jane” in the 
tatterdemalion rags in which they won 
their Oscars. 

One of the most striking back- 
grounds for the songs is a Grandma 
Moses barnyard with a stylized dance; 
“Monte Carlo” calls for exotic lighting, 
reminiscent of the Joos Ballet “Green 
Table” without the masks, and the in- 
evitable pan-American number is a 
ballad with a pleasant lilt and some 
effective silhouettes. The sketch that 
so offended the Herald Tribune is set 
in the Pacific war zone where every- 
one from PFC to the “Brass” is metho- 
dically typing his personal impressions 
between bombs. 

The two more elaborate satires have 
exuberance but less saucy humor. 
“Hamlet” played as a musical had 
much of its fun extinguished by the 
inescapable majesty of the lines. The 
burlesque of Tennessee Williams is 
“Cinderella” as directed by Kazan, and 
the laugh that brings down the final 
curtain is the noisy sound of plumbing 
from the doorway so prominent in 
A Streetcar Named Desire. 

The pacing of Touch and Go is uni- 
formly swift. Nancy Andrews knows 
how to put over a topical song; Kyle 
McDonnell is decorative and although 
Pear] Lang is super Martha-Grahamish 
in looks, she dances with lithe panto- 
mimic power. There is no unifying 
idea to bind together the songs and 
scenes of Touch and Go but the 
authors’ sense of humor which has 
carried it to the top of the list. Con- 
gratulations to Catholic University and 
the Kerrs!—At the Broadhurst. 


Te siiishscities to music, The Little 
Foxes snarl all the nastier in Marc 
Blitzstein’s score. Listed as “‘a musical 
drama,” it seems to incorporate all the 
incongruities of Grand Opera. The 
characters in the course of conversa- 
tion burst suddenly into explosive 
notes and the jazz band has as little 
integration with the action as the old 
interpolated ballets. Nor has _ the 
director, Robert Lewis helped the 
drama in stylizing some of the parts. 

A villain to be convincing must have 
a human side but Jane Pickens’ Regina 
is stily and stridently wicked from the 
start. Poor Birdie looks and behaves 
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like someone from the psychopathic 
ward and her degenerate son hops 
about like a harlequin. Old brother 
Ben Hubbard comes the closest to some 
reality except for Alexandra, Regina’s 
daughter who, so charmingly played 
and sung by Priscilla Gillette, is a 
bright ray in a cast whose fine voices 
seemed raised in wasted effort as the 
music has added nothing to the play. 

Far more elaborate than The Cradle 
Will Rock, the composer’s earlier work 
seemed to presage a less spasmodic 
and uneven score. Of course melody 
is scouted except for the jazz band; 
the polka and galop of the period are 
modernized into dissonance and the 
quartette in Act II is a doleful attempt 
at levity. 

There are moments of high drama 
when Brenda Lewis as Birdie has her 
great solo, “Lyonet”; when Regina 
mounts the stairs on a high note and 
Alexandra sings her defiance or laughs 
with the jazz band in a pleasant but 
irrelevant opening. But Regina is not 
the drama that it was.—Al the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


[kxow My Love.—Just in time for the 


twenty-fifth anniversary of the in- 
comparable Lunts’ stage career to- 
gether, comes this play, adapted by 
S. N. Behrman from the popular 
French comedy, Aupres de ma Blonde, 
which opens with a golden wedding. 
Not so forceful as I remember Knob- 
loch’s Milestones to have been, / 


Know My Love also retraces in flash- 
back some scenes of married life. Per- 
haps the very best is the first, in their 
seventies—which on the stage always 
looks more like the eighties. It is fol- 
lowed up by Christmas Day, 1888, 
when Miss Fontanne in the perkiest 
of absurd pink hats seems not more 
than sixteen. 

We also meet the Chanlers in their 
thirties, forties and fifties when the 
aftermath of the First World War 
threatens both their children’s hap- 
piness and their own. It’s Emily Chan- 
ler, however, who knows when to go 
full steam ahead or back water to 
avoid the rocks where sirens sing. 
But Marcel Achard, the author, seems 
to feel that the perfect wife is not often 
the perfect mother. The Chanler 
children don’t turn out very well but 
that doesn’t seem to bother Tom and 
Emily too much so long as they have 
each other. 

Mr. Behrman has wisely translated 
the action to Boston where Stewart 
Chaney has designed them a fine old 
house, labeled Commonwealth Avenue 
although it has the earmarks of Beacon 
Street. Mr. Chaney has also designed 
the attractive costumes. Mr. Lunt is 
his own director. While the memory 
of the Lunts in a great play like There 
Shall Be No Night is something to be 
hoarded, their unique charm, their 
finesse and the perfect timing of their 
comedy is seen to great advantage at 
the Shubert. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy farce now 
Tunning with cast replacements and 
cut-rate tickets at the Henry Miller. 


January, 1948 


A Streetcar NAMED Desire.—Lon- 
don, on the whole, seems shocked by 
our Pulitzer Prize Winner which 
shocked this reviewer thoroughly.— 
At the Barrymore. 


April 


Mr. Roserts.—Henry Fonda and a 
fine cast in a play about a cargo ship 
near the Pacific war zone which has 
a touching story and very rough dia- 
logue.—At the Alvin. 


December 


Wuere’s CHARLEY? —lIt’s all Ray 


Bolger and a couple of popular songs. 
—At the St. James. 





January, 1949 


Goopsye, My Fancy.—Ann Harding 
in a specious comedy,—At the Golden. 


February 


THE MADWOMAN or CHAILLOT.—Best 
comedy of some years—full of wit, 
wisdom and folly, with Martita Hunt. 
—Al the Royale. 


LeENpD aN Ear.—Charming and very 
amusing revue.—Al the Mansfield. 


Kiss Me, Kate.—The Taming of the 
Shrew to music by Cole Porter and 
with Alfred Drake as Petruchio. De- 
lightful except for some of Porter’s 
lyrics.—Al the Century. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—Prize win- 
ning tragedy by Arthur Miller, now 
with Gene Lockhart. As well acted as 
it is depressing.—Al the Morosco. 


D1ramonp LiL.—Mae West in her own 
melodrama.—Al the Plymouth. 


May 


Soutu Paciric.—Will it break Okla- 
homa’s record?—Alt the Majestic. 


Detective Story.—Laid in the detec- 
tive squad room of a N. Y. Precinct, 
Sidney Kingsley projects the study of 
one detective in a group drama that 
is very sympathetic to our Irish “cops.” 
—Al the Hudson. 
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July 


Howpy, Mr. Ice or 1950!—The same 
elaborate show of 1949 except for new 
and better entertainers. The skating 
is fantastically good.—Al the Center, 


October 


Miss Liserty.—The Sherwood-Ber- 
lin-Hart musical which received scant 
welcome from the press seems to have 
made good with the public. It’s clean, 
with good singers, excellent dancers 
and a gay picture of New York and 
Paris in the last century.—Al the Im- 
perial. 

November 


Yes, M’Lorp.—That delightful com- 
edian, A. E. Matthews is back in a 
comedy which satirizes the results of 
the Labor Government in England. 
Matthews being a kindly Ear] who is 
engrossed in keeping down the rabbit 
population while the courtly butler, 
his last retainer, tries to save the Con- 
servative party. Recommended as 
pleasant entertainment.—Al the Booth. 


Les BALLETS DE Paris.—The inter- 
polation of a bedroom scene in Car- 
men, now transposed to the under- 
world, together with the dancing of 
Renée Jeanmaire has put this company 
of Roland Petit on the “hit list.” Petit 
makes use of classie technique with a 
modern slant and has another gilted 
ballerina in Colette Marchand. Besides 
three ballets by Petit there is also one 
by William Dollar—a _ modernistic 
combat between two knights. The 
antithesis of Sadler’s Wells.—Al the 
Winter Garden. 





Foreign Periodicals 


A MONASTERY MANQUE 


Tuts age of ours is certainly one of 
experimentation. And America, with 
her impassioned genius for produc- 
tion, vainly boasts of possessing no 
rivals in the number and variety of 
experiments which are carried out 
each year in her atomic-energy, air- 
craft, medical and psychical research 
laboratories. Last year, however, a 
totally different kind of experiment 
was brought to a close in the isolated 
hills of Southern California. For at 
that time, at a place called Trabuco 
College, a small group of God-seekers 
decided to terminate their contempla- 
tive community. “Insufficient funds” 
was the reason given, but those of us 
who formed that group knew that the 
causes for our decision lay far deeper 
than the problem of finances. 

Now to make an experiment with a 
contemplative community is a brave 
but also a rash thing to do, especially 
if the researchers have no evident tra- 
dition to fall back on. Nevertheless, 
if a young American believed he had 
a vocation for the contemplative way 
of life, he had, in this past decade, 
little from which to choose. Were he 
a non-Catholic, he had no other choice 
than to make such an experiment with 
others of like mind. 

Even if he were to become a Catholic 
only the Trappists could offer him the 
enclosure he desired and certainly not 
all contemplatives are called to such a 
penitential approach to the dedicated 
life of prayer. And in anticipation of 
the question which some may immedi- 
ately raise, one might sav that since 
the Church could offer him nothing 
better, it was quite natural that he 
would not be drawn to make a proper 
study of the doctrine of the Mystical 


Body of Christ. One likes to think that 
whereas many go to the Father through 
Christ there are some who arrive at 
Christ through the Father. 

That which drew and held us to- 
gether (until we discovered that our 
particular endeavor lacked God’s bless- 
ing), was a common search for God, a 
search which was given a certain ele- 
ment of cohesion by the personality of 
Gerald Heard and his determination to 
find God. Notwithstanding the criti- 
cism hurled at G.H. from various cor- 
ners, the earnestness of his intention 
and the perseverance of his prayer 
life cannot be questioned. — All we felt 
prepared to ask of anyone who wished 
to embark on our precarious raft was: 
“Do you really seek for God?” 

We were, however, researchers on 
more than one plane, the metaphysical 
and theological as well as the devo- 
tional and ascetical. It was research 
on these former planes which led us 
to adopt for our working hypothesis a 
belief in the Philosophia Perennis as 
expounded by our friend Aldous 
Huxley and the late Dr. Coomara- 
swamy. Blinded by our enthusiasm we 
failed to realize the dangers of 
Gnosticism and empty intellectualism 
into which this faith was apt to lead. 

But one incontestable fact constant- 
ly stared at us: the One God had been 
sought and found in many ways, in 
various ages and in different tradi- 
tions. Knowing that the supernatural 
was at work wherever saints were pro- 
duced we eagerly welcomed their 
teachings regardless of the quarter 
from which they came. What is more, 
we welcomed them to the extent that 
the common denominator to which 
these different (but not opposing) 
teachings could be reduced became our 
principal guide. 














The possibility that the sacraments, 
gifts and doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ might provide a “short-cut,” 
a safer and truer Way, was dismissed 
(this I must now admit to myself), 
more from an unwitting reaction 
against the human elements in the 
Church than from honest intellectual 
research. How nearly impossible it 
is to be a true researcher!... 

It was felt, then, that the time of ex- 
periment was over and that the wisest 
move which could be made was for 
each person to seek out the spiritual 
authority which he believed would 
best aid him in his quest for God. Some 
have affiliated themselves with Hindu- 
ism, two have gone to India, one plans 
to enter a monastery in Japan, a 
couple have reverted to Protestantism. 

Being pretty much alone in my lean- 
ings towards Catholicism and in no 
sense of the word a twentieth century 
Thomas Aquinas, I was not, nor am I 
now, prepared to point out to my 
former brother-monks, in winning 
terminology, how a proper reduction 
of Eastern religious doctrines can be 
made to the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. But I am willing to be patient for 
the time when the Holy Spirit will re- 
veal to them, as It has to me, how such 
a synthesis and reduction can be made 
without the Holy Spirit destroying It- 
self, without It minimizing the unique- 
ness of the Christian revelation. 

Since the goodness of their wills is 
beyond question, I am comforted in 
knowing that they are members of the 
soul of the Church. For in prayer 
there is no separation. 

—C, F. Ketiry, in Pax (Prinknash, Glouces- 
ter),- Autumn, 1949. 
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LicgHt on HuMAN ORIGINS 


THE question of how to harmonize 
the Biblical accounts of the Creation 
with modern biological ideas is now 
becoming merged imperceptibly into 
that which concerns ancient Semitic 


Eighty 


methods of historiography. 
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years ago only a very few Catholics 
were sufficiently well informed to re- 
alize that once the first chapter of 
Genesis had been passed there were 
further difficulties to be encountered, 

Forty years ago recognition of this 
fact was sufficiently general to lead the 
Biblical Commission to issue a decree 
on Genesis I-III. With the populariz- 
ing of the results of archaeological 
research the number of those who feel 
puzzled by the problems raised by even 
the later chapters has increased, and 
a letter was recently addressed to the 
Commission by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris on the interpretation 
of Genesis I-XI. 

Sixty years ago a storm was let loose 
in the Church of England when in his 
Lux Mundi Essay on “The Holy Spirit 
and Inspiration” the Rev. Charles Gore 
wrote on these chapters “Are they not 
of the nature of a myth?” Far more 
prudent than his answer, given in the 
form of a rhetorical question, is the 
reply given by Father Vosté, secretary 
to the Biblical Commission, to Cardinal 
Suhard. The reply was approved by 
the Pope in an audience granted to the 
secretary on January 16th, 1948. 

It stresses the need of studying an- 
cient methods of writing history, and, 
what is more important for Catholic 
Evolutionists, the necessity of taking 
into account and without prejudice all 
the palaeontological evidence which 
can throw light on the study of human 
origins. Not a word is said in dis- 
couragement of those who have at- 
tempted to bring a moderate and spirit- 
ual conception of Evolution into har- 
mony with the book of Genesis. The 
decree of 1909 is not indeed expressly 
abrogated. But the absence of any ex- 
plicit reference to it seems to suggest 
that we may now regard it as having 
been framed with a view to offering 
guidance less for conditions which 
were then forty years ahead than for 
those which prevailed at the time that 
it was issued. 


—Rev. Humpnrey J. T. Jounson, in The 
Downside Review (Bath), October, 1949. 
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New Books 


Novets. REVIEWED BY MARY SANDROCK. 


To Every Man a Penny. By Bruce Mar- 
shall. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.00. 

Dante realistically put some priests 
in hell, some in purgatory, some in 
heaven. Marshall embeds them here 
in a gooey fudge confection. That 
doesn’t mean they have his complete 
approbation; but even his irony is 
cloyingly coy. He tells the whimsical 
tale of a poor Parisian priest, the 
Abbé Gaston, through the years 1914 
to 1948. To play up the bumbling sim- 
plicity of the Abbé, his story is inter- 
woven with flashes of the local Car- 
dinal, a cold and confused man. In- 
ferred from the strands of the plotting, 
it seems to be Marshall’s point that 
the ideal priest should be almost silly 
in his simplicity. The Abbé is wound- 
ed in the first World War and spends 
some time on a South American mis- 
sion but is mainly concerned with 
Parisian parochial life. 

This Elsie Dinsmore of the clergy 
lives in an humble pension with his 
cats named, “St. Blasius of Cappa- 
docia,” “St. Elizabeth of Hungary” 
and “St. John of the Cross.” Among 
his friends are such stock figures as 
sweet-natured prostitutes and a Com- 
munist of noble character. Marshall 
must have zealously checked the news- 
reels for he has the Abbé involved 
with labor riots, the French unrest 
before World War II, the occupation, 





the resistance and the postwar con- 
fusion of Paris. 

The novel ends with the Abbé 
thinking of his cat and also offering 
a fleeting prayer for the world. The 
authenticity of Marshall’s Parisian 
clergy is questionable if it is as true 
as his brief delineation of American 
clergymen. Judge for yourself. Even 
in the 1920’s would an American bish- 
op sprinkle his conversation with 
“ain’t’s and salute a Cardinal with, 
“Let’s beat it, bud’? 


Stories of Our Century by Catholic Au- 
thors. ‘ Edited by John Gilland Bru- 
nini and Francis X. Connolly. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 
The title speaks straightforwardly. 

The editors have contributed a pre- 

face and a brief biographical sketch of 

each author. We have therefore a 

reference book with material on con- 

temporary Catholic authors, plus 

twenty-five short stories. Most im- 

portantly, what about those stories? 

They vary in quality with the majority 

well above the high readability line. 

The editors have played safe in select- 

ing authors, using familiar names. 

They are American, Irish and English. 
Note that the title does not call these 

“Catholic stories”; some show no con- 

cern whatever for man’s ultimate rea- 

son for existence. Evelyn Waugh’s 
tart, neatly plotted “Bella Fleace Gave 
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a Party,” is a tale you'll certainly enjoy 
and it might have been written by an 
especially bright agnostic, Catholic or 
Anglican. Other stories are integrally 
Catholic. In this division belongs 
Graham Greene’s story of a young boy 
who, though sorely tempted by a toy 
train, will not allow the sacred Hust 
to. be desecrated. Too, it is about the 
best written of the stories. A few 
authors use the externals of Cath- 
olicism as a sugar-coating for trite 
tales. Fortunately, they are in the 
minority. 

Any collection with such a title 
would have to include one of Chesier- 
ton’s Father Brown stories... and here 
is a particularly fine one. Heywood 
Broun’s familiar “The _ Fifty-First 
Dragon” is included. J. F. Powers is 
represented by a sharply written tale. 
Harry Sylvester’s “A Sense of Partici- 
pation” is competent journalese. “The 
Fur Coat,” by Sean O’Faolain, is witty 
and tightly written. Among other 
authors you'll meet: Morley Callaghan, 
Paul Horgan, Fray Angelico Chavez, 
Maurice Baring. 


The Way West. By A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
New York: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates. $3.50. 

If there had never been a westward 
emigration in this country, it would 
have been necessary for the novels, 
radio, comic books and Hollywood to 
invent one. Incidentally, a lot of pop- 
ular westania does use stock charac- 
ters and situations. In his novel of the 
“On-to-Oregon” wagon train, Guthrie 
adheres to the pattern. The wagon 
company is formed in Independence, 
Missouri, in the spring of 1845 and 
completes its trek to Oregon that au- 
tumn. The cast includes, (a) a would- 
be dictator, (b) a lean, intense preach- 
er, (c) a shiftless no-gooder, (d) a 
raw, untried youth, (e) an old scout 
who shoots straight and (f) a noble, 
natural-born leader of men named 
Lije Evans which is just the part for 
Joel McCrea... only let’s hope McCrea 
takes some of the stuffiness out of it. 

One of the women is a compassion- 
ate, broad bosomed earth-mother type, 
beloved of sculptors who do monu- 
ments of westward emigration. An- 
other is a sickly, gently reared east- 
erner. Too, there is a pretty young 
creature who inevitably marries the 
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youth. Guthrie brings in a 1949 best- 
seller note by having the girl lose her 
virginity before marriage. Otherwise 
the hazards of the journey are just 
what you’d expect, told pompously 
and long-windedly. The gusty paeans 
of praise of Oregon should make the 
novel popular with the state chamber 
of commerce. A non-Oregonian would 
be apt to prefer a rousing John Ford 
western movie. 


Leaves in the Wind. By Gwyn Thomas. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 
This novel of a Welsh iron-manu- 

facturing town is laid in the 1830's. It 

is told in the first person by a wander- 
ing Welsh harpist, Alan Leigh, who 
roams into the town of Moonlea only to 
become embroiled in the troubles of 
the ironworkers. Among the local 
characters are the wealthy owner of 
the works; his greedy, sharp-natured 
daughter; an imperialistic landowner 

and a mean shopkeeper who is a 

traitor to his class. All the ironworkers 

are kind, good and noble. Because he 
is telling the story, it is necessary for 

Alan to be intimate with both sides. 
The first-person narration also makes 

it necessary for him to stick around 

Moonlea until the bitter end, although 

he is always sneering at town men and 

threatening to go off to the mountains 
with the wild goats. This, for all his 
mid-nineteenth century talk of ro- 
mantic carefreeness, makes him seem 

a rather wishy-washy character. The 

tale of the rising of the poor workers 

is definitely not a sociological study 
but rather a sentimental melodrama. 

The prose is perplexingly fanciful, 
especially Alan’s conversation. He 
describes a man: “ ‘Felix wears a suit 
of damp rot buttoned up with fears. 

He’s a tall bruise.’ ‘Are you saying 

something, harpist? asked Lemuel 

[the man to whom he is talking], com- 

ing closer and looking puzzled.” The 

metaphors and similies are apt to 
make the reader share Lemuel’s puz- 
zlement. 


The Chosen. By E. J. Edwards. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 
This is the story of five young hoys 

from the Bronx who, deciding to be- 

come priests, journey together to a 

mid-western seminary. The tale of 

how these buddies stand up to disei- 
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pline, Latin, plain chant and theology 
js told with a simplicity, freshness and 
sprightliness which makes it somewhat 
of a “Rover Boys in the Seminary.” 
In the workings of the not too compli- 
cated plot, one by one the boys lose 
their vocations until there is only 
Martin who goes on to the priesthood. 
Father, four to one seems like an un- 
usually high percentage of defalcation! 
Alice, a pretty wax-doll character, has 
arare capacity for flirting with semin- 
arians and she moves in and out of the 
slight plot. The Bronxonians lack 
depth and the novel is never too pro- 
found but there is a definite triumph 
in Martin’s winning his goal. The book 
keeps moving and it makes light, 
pleasant reading. 


West of the Hill. By Gladys Hasty Car- 
roll. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00. 

The mental effect of reading through 
the 248 pages of this novel about Maine 
country folk in the 1880’s is roughly 
equivalent to eating at one sitling a 
five pound box of Fanny Farmer 
candy. There is such a thing as too 
much sweetness. With a serious at- 
tention to the minutiae of rural arch- 
ness, Mrs. Carroll tells the story of a 
shy, poorly educated young girl, res- 
cued from her mean life by marriage to 
a stalwart Maine farmer who makes a 
home for her on his acres “west of the 
hill.” All the folks in the neighborhood 
are affected by Molly’s blossoming 
sweetness and light. Without book 
learning, Molly manages to mouth some 
pretty pretentious platitudes about 
brotherly love and her own blightly 
incoherent version of watered-down 
Christianity. She is abetted in her 
sentimental proselytizing by a gaunt 
young preacher who could be a James 
Barrie character if Barrie were a New 
Englander. Mrs. Carroll adds color to 
her Maine never-never land by cozy 
descriptions of regional cooking, dress- 
making and home care. 


Tarry Flynn. By Patrick Kavanagh. 


New York: Devin-Adair Co. $2.75. 

One of the by-products of the Gaelic 
Renaissance has been an out cropping 
through the years of plays and novels 
which almost belligerently present the 
poor and uneducated of Erin as the 
Irish equivalent of the Jukes. Kav- 


anagh’s slim, minor novel might be 
described as the Tobacco Road of 
County Cavan. Of course, even though 
written from a viewpoint which sees 
Catholicism as merely a colorful bit of 
folklore, the characterizations are not 
quite as animalistic as those of Ers- 
kine Caldwell. Tarry is a lad of twenty- 
eight who lives on a farm in Cavan 
with his coarse-mouthed mother and 
three slatternly sisters. Nothing very 
much happens. In between farm work 
and occasionally paring the corns on 
his mother’s feet, Tarry broods about 
becoming a poet and also about pos- 
sessing certain of the local women. He 
does nothing about either. The novel 
ends with Tarry’s hazy dreams form- 
ing into a long, undistinguished poem. 
All of this lackadaisical tale is told 
in a Gaelic-centered prose which is 
sometimes pleasantly musical; at 
others, merely imitative of better Irish 
writings. MARY SANDROCK. 


The Catholic University of America— 
1887-1896. The Rectorship of John 
J. Keane. By Patrick H. Ahern. 

The Catholic University of America— 
1896-1903. The Rectorship of Thomas 
J. Conaty. By Peter E. Hogan, S.S.J. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press. $3.00 
apiece. 

Each academic year in the United 
States ends with a dustwind of disser- 
tations, the subjects of which could be 
of interest to the writer, his school- 
master and his badgered professor, but 
to no one else. But the Seminar of 
American Church History at the Cath- 
olic University in Washington is com- 
ing to have a record for the publication 
of books which are in the best sense 
scholarly in that they add to the dis- 
cipline of research a feeling for the 
interest of all readers of intellectual 
caliber. 

After Dr. Guilday had laid the found- 
ation by his two biographies, Dr. Ellis, 
his successor, lost no time in further- 
ing and, we may add, improving the 
policy. He led off by the publication of 
his own scholarly study on the found- 
ing of the University. He is continuing 
by the preparation of what will be the 
definitive life of Cardinal Gibbons, and, 
while we wait for the appearance of 
that most important work, he is trans- 
mitting his historian’s experience and 
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his high sense of scholarly ambition to 
the young men who are trained by him. 
For anyone who cares for the aims of 
Catholic education, it is most satis- 
factory to see that Catholic University 
is making a record of producing not 
pedants but scholars. 

These two volumes deal with the 
administrations of the first two rectors 
of the university. The material has 
been taken out of the archival sources 
and, together with Dr. Ellis’ volume, 
they give an appreciation hitherto im- 
possible of just what a task was faced 
by those who created the Catholic 
University of America and passed il on 
to us. 

The 80s and 90s were a period of 
agitation continuous and sometimes 
furious in the Catholic Church in the 
United States. Both in theory and in 
practice the divergencies seemed im- 
possible of reduction to unity. Among 
the able and brilliant inceptors of the 
University (and the inception itself 
was one of the greatest subjects of 
controversy) there was no one per- 
haps who did not have views on the 
quarrels and there were not a few who 
were active representatives or leaders 
of the factions at war. 

The question of nationalism, the 
parochial school problem, the first 
rumblings of the socialist revolution, 
the eccentric item in _ heresiology 
known as Americanism, the relation of 
the Church to secular society, all these 
occupied the national scene. But if 
there is one place where they can be 
studied all together it is surely on the 
little campus at the end of the Brook- 
land trolley. There every faction was 
housed under one roof with Pentecost- 
al fervor but without Pentecostal unity. 

These problems are dealt with 
soundly, frankly and with the vivid 
interest that can come only from the 
open presentation of the letters of the 
time, full as they are of personality 
and sometimes of passion. 

It is greatly to the credit of Cath- 
olic University Press that it has thus 
given hospitality to Leo XIII’s prin- 
ciples of objectivity and truth in his- 
torical writing as put in practise by 
Fathers Ahern and Hogan. The ex- 
perienced reader will gather from the 
record of these controversies not only 
the sensationalism that comes from 
the clash of warring wills but the 


edification that springs from the re 
alization that these men of a great 
generation took their task so seriously 
as to quarrel sometimes about the best 
method of its performance. Their very 
opposition fused at last a unity. And 
now the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica is in a position to display its ma- 
turity by looking back calmly and 
learnedly upon its stormy past. These 
volumes not only narrate that past. 
In their excellent scholarship they 
represent the Catholic University’s 
present. JoHN K. CARtTwRricuHr, 


Desert Calling. By Anne Fremantle, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $4.00, 
Charles Eugéne, Vicomte de Fou, 

cauld, was an extraordinary person, 

and this biography of him is an ex- 
traordinary book. Born of an old, 
aristocratic, strongly Catholic family, 

Charles, who entered St. Cyr in 1876, 

at the age of 18, was a fat, lazy, sensual 

youth, barely passing his tests and 
indifferent to the obligations of re- 
ligion, family name, military profes- 
sion. As a young lieutenant in Africa, 
he refused to cease his notorious mis- 
conduct, had to resign, drifted along 
toward total disintegration. Later, 
developing unsuspected qualities, he 
attained distinction as a soldier, and 
carried through the first mapping of 

French Morocco while in constant 

danger of discovery and death. 

His next undertaking was the pur- 
suit of sanctity. Here again he was so 
successful that by the practically uni- 
versal judgment of all who knew him, 
Christian or non-Christian, layman or 
cleric, he became a sort of 20th cen- 
tury Peter Claver or Damien. His 
mortifications read like those of the 
old anchorites; and his communing 
with God reminds one of John of the 
Cross and Teresa of Avila. 

He suffered from conflict between 
a constant inner urge to contempla- 
tion and an insistent outer cry for 
help from poor, unhappy wretches 
about him. Eventually renouncing 
solitude, he penetrated far into the 
Sahara; learned and wrote the lan- 
guage of the Berbers; and, except in 
correspondence, gave up the use of his 
native tongue. He died a martyr at the 
hands of those Touaregs with whom 
most of us first became acquainted in 
the pages of Beau Geste. 
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This brief summary gives some idea 
of the qualifications needed for the 
writing of an adequate biography of 
him. The author has them. Observant 
readers will note the different kinds of 
concentrated effort that must have 
gone into her work; her skill in dis- 
covering and organizing widely scat- 
tered material, bearing on the career of 
a soldier, explorer, Trappist, hermit, 
priest, solitary missionary; her famil- 
iarity with topography and customs; 
and not least her ability to appraise 
De Foucauld’s spiritual problems. Even 
more impressive than the clear, 
smooth, always interesting style that 
never lets our attention wander, is her 
sympathetic understanding of a char- 
acter too complex to be quickly ana- 
lyzed and—on paper at least—not al- 
ways easy to defend. 

By way of minor reservations, we 
note that in one or two places there is 
a line which might well have been 
omitted, and also that the very help- 
ful map would have been even more 
helpful had it been more closely co- 
ordinated with the text. But happily 
we note also that this first full length 
biography of De Foucauld in English, 
is a saint’s life well worthy of being 
drawn to the attention of critical read- 
ers. It has been preceded by a number 
of other lives, notably René Bazin’s; 
but, looking down the line for the 
biographer who comes nearest to meet- 
ing present needs, we would name 
Anne Fremantle first. 

JosEPH McSoruey. 


The Commonweal Reader. Edited by 
Edward S. Skillin. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $3.50. 

For the past twenty-five years, The 
Commonweal has been unique among 
Catholic publications, having many ar- 
dent supporters of its so-called liberal 
policies, and usually an equal number 
of bitter critics willing to accuse the 
editors of the rankest heresy. Having 
survived one crisis after another, many 
of them financial, The Commonweal is 
now celebrating its silver jubilee, in 
token whereof Mr. Edward S. Skillin, 
editor-in-chief of the magazine since 
1942, has assembled an anthology of 
some of the best writing which has 
appeared in its pages during the last 
quarter of a century. 

Its sharpest critics coud never brand 
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The Commonweal as dull, and the 
roster of its contributors is enriched 
by many famous names. Mr. Skillin 
has divided the selections he has 
chosen into four categories: Actuali- 
ties, Perspectives, Stories, and Verse, 
and has added an introductory article 
by Anne Fremantle in which she re- 
affirms the original “personalist” 
policies of the paper and warns read- 
ers that it will continue to be “differ- 
ent” and militant. 

Those who have followed The Com- 
monweal throughout its stormy career 
will find with pleasure many half-for- 
gotten stories and articles, some of 
them by writers who, like Thomas 
Merton, have become famous since 
these earlier works were published. 
Father Louis now an ordained priest 
in Gethsemani Abbey, was still pain- 
fully climbing the seven-storey moun- 
tain when his four contributions were 
written. 

Just leafing through the book, one 
turns up something interesting on al- 
most every page. There is an article 
in the distinctive style of C. G. Pauld- 
ing; a poignant little story by Dorothy 
Day; one of Father Reinhold’s schol- 
arly expositions of the liturgy; the 
touching “Patience of the Poor,” by the 
late George Bernanos; articles by 
Padraic Colum, Franz Werfel, and 
Jacques Maritain; and realistic short 
stories by Albert Eisele and Jesse 
Stuart. The last section contains 
poems by Thomas Merton, Jessica 
Powers, Robert Lowell, W. H. Auden, 
and others. 

The Commonweal Reader is attrac- 
tive in format as well as content and 
will be read with especial interest by 
those who have followed The Com- 
monweal fortunes for the last twenty- 
five years. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


The Virgin and Child. With An Intro- 
duction and Notes by Thomas Bod- 


kin. New York: Pitman Publishing 

Corporation. $1.95. 

In the short space of twenty-four 
pages, nine of which are covered by 
beautiful colored reproductions of 
paintings, the reader of this book can 
learn more about the Virgin and Child 
theme in art than in many a book ten 
times its size and twice its pretentious- 
ness. Thomas Bodkin has written a 





brilliant introduction showing that the 
portrayal of the mother and child 
theme was due to the spreading of the 
Christian faith. 

In pre-Christian times almost no art 
had been devoted to the subject except 
for a few statues by the Greeks and the 
Romans, and in the Far East there was 
nothing at all. But from the age of the 
catacombs to the Reformation the 
course of the Virgin and Child theme 
hardly veered. Even Luther and Cal- 
vin respected its portrayal as an honor 
to the Mother of God. Sixteenth-cen- 
tury iconoclasts, however, in the Neth- 
erlands and in England destroyed 
many of the finest religious paintings 
except such as could be hidden by 
whitewash or could otherwise fortu- 
nately escape. 

The purest praise of the Blessed Vir- 
gin came mostly from fifteenth and 
early sixteenth-century painters. Thus 
it is that Mr. Bodkin chooses Sano di 
Pietro, Stefano da Verona, Memlinc, 
Giovanni Santi (Raphael’s father), 
Mantegna, Crivelli, Gerard David, Gio- 
vanni Bellini, Borgognone. and Mon- 
tagna as among the best portrayers of 
the subject. Though reverence for re- 
ligious art is now faint with the gen- 
eral public, Mr. Bodkin closes by re- 
minding us that Pius XI pointed out 
that a wonderful modern revival of the 
theme may well be found among the 
people, be they Chinese, Indians, or 
Africans, served by the Catholic for- 
eign missions. This because the artists 
proclaim in the idiom of their people 
a superbly reverent devotion to our 
Lady. James W. LANE. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Study of 
Poetic Idiosyncrasy in Relation to 
Poetic Tradition. By W. H. Gardner. 
Volume II. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $6.00. 

Neither during his lifetime nor after 
his death has Hopkins always been for- 
tunate in his critics. But discerning 
readers have learned to respect W. H. 
Gardner as among the best writers on 
the nineteenth-century priest-poct. 

Most critics have made the error of 
isolating some one facet of Hopkins’ 
poetry or personality, and thereby ex- 
aggerating its significance in any total 
appreciation of the poet. Gardner suc- 
ceeds admirably in showing that it is 
really a synthesis of very diverse ele- 
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ments which joined to produce a 
religious poetry that is among the 
greatest of modern times. 

The subtitle is accurately indicative 
of Gardner’s thesis: that in Hopkins 
there met a combination of the tradi- 
tionalist and the innovator. Other 
critics have tended to see him as only 
one or the other. 

Gardner’s principal aim is exegesis 
and criticism rather than biography, 
and his study is tightly organized. It 
opens with a biographical chapter 
whose purpose is to assist the reader 
in forming his own judgment as to 
how far Hopkins was molded by his 
environment and by the ethos of his 
age. This is followed by the first de- 
tailed analysis to appear of Hopkins’ 
early poems and fragments, those pre- 
ceding The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land. These early poems demonstrate 
that Hopkins was not one of those 
who wrote the poetry that is usually 
considered typical of him because he 
couldn’t master the usual nineteenth 
century prosody. 

Gardner introduces his study of 
Hopkins’ nature and great poetry—the 
poetry he wrote as a Jesuit—by chap- 
ters devoted to the origins of “The 
New Rhythm,” and to his theories of 
poetry and literary standards collated, 
selected and arranged from his corre- 
spondence with his three principal 
friends, Bridges, Dixon and Patmore. 

Many who have written on the met- 
ric of Hopkins have seen it merely as 
a return to Old English and early Mid- 
dle English prosody. Gardner holds 
that Hopkins’ “New Rhythm” was real- 
ly a combination of many traditions 
and that their very synthesis was the 
bold and original contribution of 
Hopkins. 

Succeeding sections give a careful 
analysis, one by one, of Hopkins’ 
poems until his death in 1889. The 
only poems omitted are those that had 
been treated in Volume I of the present 
work, 

The author makes very effective use 
of certain unpublished materials to 
which he has had access, especially 
Hopkins’ own retreat notes in 1883 and 
1888; they make it impossible to mis- 
interpret the attitudes expressed in 
some of his poems which other critics 
have wrenched to fit their own precon- 
ceptions. 
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The Epilogue is a challenge to those 
who consider Hopkins merely a minor 
poet, for Gardner belongs to that band 
of critics who feel that after intensive 
reading of Hopkins most other Eng- 
lish poetry seems outwardly facile and 


in varying degree inadequate, that 
Hopkins is already a “classic.” 
Together, his two volumes form the 
most balanced and important work ou 
Hopkins that has yet appeared. 
JoHN Pick. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Mother Mary Ignatius of 
the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
By Sister Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J. 
(Philadelphia: The Peter Reilly Co. 
$3.00). Out of the wealth of material 
that must have been at her disposal in 
writing the life of the very remarkable 
woman that was Mother Mary Ignatius, 
Sister Mary Eleanor has chosen wisely 
and well. In a short uncluttered book 
of 200 pages she has contrived to bring 
her subject to life, from the early days 
in Ireland where, as a little girl of ten, 
she managed her father’s home after 
her mother’s death, through her school 
days, her entrance into the Society, 
her life in America and her magnifi- 
eent achievement in the building up of 
Rosemont College whose President she 
was from 1924 to 1939. During that 
short time by dint of initiative, intelli- 
gence, unwavering faith and selfless 
devotion she built up a fullfledged, 
well-equipped institution of Catholic 
higher education, inspiring the contfi- 
dence and co-operation of all with 
whom she came in contact. Through 
that interesting story, Sister Mary 
Eleanor weaves another, one of spir- 
itual striving and development. She 
has given us a deft and skillful bit of 
character drawing, free from the pious 
extravagance that mar so many re- 
ligious biographies. 

Mind the Baby! By Mary Perkins 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00). 
Those who know this author’s earlier 
writings, particularly Af Your Ease in 
the Catholic Church, hardly need to be 
told that her latest book is good read- 
ing. It is a highly original and hu- 
morous presentation of principles and 
methods to be kept in mind by a 
mother who has to supervise the de- 
velopment of an exasperating, manner- 
less little animal into a delightful com- 
panion, a useful citizen, a thorough- 
going Catholic. Its distinctive charac- 
teristic—and an excellent one it is— 
lies in the author’s attempt to make 
minding the baby the means by which 


the attention of parents is directed to- 
ward God. She believes that the best 
way for a mother to help a child to 
holiness is to become holy herself. 

Christ in the Gospel. ‘Ihe Life of 
Christ by the Four tvangelists. With 
170 Original iliustrations. Arranged by 
Rev. Joseph B. brey (Srookiyn; Con- 
fraternity of the Precious Bivod, 50 
cents-$3.75). ‘That the late Msgr. Sied- 
man lives on in the work of the Con- 
fraernity he directed so successiuily 
is well attested by the distinctive little 
volumes his successor continues to 
publish, This latest, in its handy ar- 
rangement and iormat leaves even the 
busiest Catholic no excuse tor not 
learning tu knuw the Guspels. li is 
divided into lour convenient parts, 
and each page presents a picture and 
text for one day’s reading or medita- 
tion; appended is a “Study Guide and 
Daily Practice,” prepared by Kev. Johan 
A. O’Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and dated to correspond with 
the text of the day. The drawings are 
by a noted Armenian artist, Ariel 
Agemian, who also illustrated the very 
successful My Daily Psulm Book, whose 
users We are sure wiil give as warm a 
welcome to this companion volume. 

The Latin-English Missal. Knox Ver- 
sion (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$10.00). There are several fresh fea- 
tures in this edition of The Latin-Eng- 
lish Missal: The prayers are newly 
translated by the present editors, Rev. 
J. O'Connell, M.A., and H. P. R. Fin- 
berg, M.A., F.R.Hist.S.; the texts of 
Scripture are taken from the Knox 
translation; the order of High Mass is 
separated from that of Low Mass; and 
the rubrics themselves are confined to 
matter that concerns the reader. The 
text is small but clear, the paper thin, 
but not quite opaque. The volume, 
conveniently sized, sells in plain black 
leather for $10.00, the same with gold 
edges, at $12.00, in black morocco at 
$15.00, in sealskin at $25.00. There is 
no mention of any in mink. 





The Autobiography: of Will Rogers. 
Fdited by Donald Day. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

The cracker-barrel sage, feet on 
Franklin stove, has long been Amer- 
ica’s choice in philosophers. He is a 
Peripatetic who writes letters home to 
the folks, from Europe. He meets ad- 
mirals and generals and the President 
and shows that they are no different 
from anybody else. His jokes are 
funny and don’t hurt. Such was Will 
Rogers: once a cowhand and circus 
performer, in 1921 the highest paid 
entertainer on Broadway, and when 
his plane crashed in 1935, mourned 
the world over. 

The very young and very short of 
memory can learn from: this “autobiog- 
raphy” just what made Will Rogers 
first in the hearts of his countrymen. 
He had values and charity rare in to- 
day’s columnists. He needed no stac- 
cato sound effects to emphasize his 
points. A patriot, he knew his world 
as well as his country, and was no 
jingoist. Wars and bitterness, public 
and private, troubled him deeply. He 
championed the returned, ungrateful- 
ly-received veterans of ’19 and ’20. 
And what he had to say about the 
razzle-dazzle boom years, the apple- 
sellers of the depression and the vaga- 
ries of politicians, both in and out of 
power, is as fresh and pointed now as 
when The New York Times carried it 
on the first page, second section. 

Impressive as this book is as the 
revelation of a right and reasonable 
man, it is additionally valuable as a 
refresher course in American history. 
It is our country’s story —from the 
days when the great nations foregath- 
ered to sink their navies on paper to 
the middle thirties when Japan had 
attacked China and the rest of God’s 
chillun were buckling on their guns— 
the story of how we were and how 
we've changed. 

Donald Day set out, in this example 
of self-effacing editing, to “let Will 
Rogers lasso himself.” He has succeed- 
ed admirably. CLORINDA CLARKE. 


Three Mystics. Edited by Father Bruno 
de J. M., O.D.C. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $7.50. 

On the title page of this distin- 
guished and beautifully executed work 

Father Bruno of the Carmelite Order 
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describes himself as its editor; a. tech- 
nicality which in its relation to his ad- 
mirable presentation of his subject be- 
comes an understatement. His intro- 
duction—a marvel of historical con- 
densation without loss of vitality— 
confirms both the high degree of his 
scholarship and his deep understand- 
ing of mystical experience. The two 
outstanding religious geniuses of six- 
teenth century Spain, St. Teresa of 
Avila and St. John of the Cross, emerge 
from the text like rays of light, the 
pictorial mysticism of El] Greco, the 
greatest religious painter of the period, 
expounding to a degree nearer to aver- 
age human comprehension the spirit- 
ual altitude of the two saints. 

.An informative chapter with the 
title “Fl Greco at Toledo,” by Bernard 
Champigneulle, presents a vivid word 
picture of what he terms “Spain’s spir- 
itual capital,” which at the period of 
E] Greco’s residence there was “an ab- 
solute furnace of spiritual and intellec- 
tual life.” A comparison of the hand- 
writing of the two mystics follows, 
illustrated with extracts from their let- 
ters. St. Teresa’s autobiography is 
given from “The Childhood” to “The 
Foundation at Burgos,” and quotations 
from her writings are included. 

No less an important division of .the 
book is devoted to her pupil, St. John 
of the Cross, the supreme mystic, can- 
onized, as the biography relates, in the 
year 1726 by Benedict XIII and de- 
clared a Doctor of the Universal 
Church in 1926 by Pius XI. An au- 
thentic portrait of him is included. 

René Huyghe contributes a chapter 
on “The Christ of St. John of the 
Cross,” illustrated with the only draw- 
ing made by the saint—a picture of 
Christ on His cross of which the au- 
thor writes: “It belongs less to art 
than to mysticism.” 

The format of this most interesting 
book is original, arresting and conve- 
nient. Its larger portion is concerned 
with El Greco and illustrated with pro- 
fuse reproductions of his paintings. 
The very elongation of his figures— 
draughtmanship with celestial impli- 
cations—gives emphasis to the mysti- 
cal character of his work. Both text 
and pictures bear witness to the pain 
and exaltation of the ascent of Mount 
Carmel. 


ANNA McCiurs SHOLL. - 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


We can do little more than list the 
following books which arrived too late 
for our article review. 

From Lippincott’s: Lois Lenski’s 
Cotton in My Sack ($2.50), the latest in 
her excellent series of regional books, 
written at the request of the cotton- 
picking children of Arkansas. 

From Macmillan: Between the Four 
Mountains (2.50), by Flora Bailey, a 
routine information story centering 
around the vacation trip of an anthro- 
pologist to the Navajo Reservation in 
Arizona. 

From Morrow: Jeanette Eaton’s spir- 
ited story of Buckey O’Neill of Ari- 
zona, gallant Rough Rider who gave his 
life for his adopted territory; Punt 
Formation ($2.50), Philip Harkin’s ex- 
citing and perceptive football story; 
Eleanor M. Jewett’s Mystery at Boulder 
Point ($2.50), an interest packed 
“mooncusser” tale; Millicent E. Sel- 
sam’s Play With Plants ($2.00), graphi- 
cally illustrated by James MacDonald. 

From Random House: Smoke Patrol 
($2.50), Montgomery M. Atwater’s rat- 
tling good story of the Air Service 
“smokejumpers” who fight forest fires 
by parachute; The Runaway Apprentice 
($2.50), an engaging tale of old China 
by Margery Evernden, well illustrated 
by Jeanyee Wong; the inimitable Dr. 
Seuss’s Bartholomew and the Oobleck 
($2.00), good for many chuckles and 
thrills. 

From Harpers: a new Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass ($3.50), with very dif- 
ferent pictures by Leonard Weisgard; 


Eva LeGallienne’s clever and wise— 
maybe too wise—story of two small 
Bantam hens, Flossie and Bossie, with 
Garth Williams’ well attuned pictures; 
The Twelve Days of Christmas (31.50). 
a traditional song delightfully deco- 
rated by Ilonka Karasz; The Happy 
Day ($1.50), with a minimum of text 
by Ruth Kraus and a maximum of most 
enchanting pictures by Marc Simont; 
My Dog and My Cat ($1.00 a set), by 
Lys Cassal, tiny riffle books that will 
amuse the youngest ones. 

From Didier: Attractive new edi- 
tions of Jules Verne’s Round the World 
in Eighty Days and From the Earth to 
the Moon ($2.95 each). 

From Harcourt, Brace: Hurry Back 
($2.25), by Lorraine Beim, a family 
vacation trip by motor from New York 
to Grandma’s in California and back; 
Judy’s Baby ($1.75), an understanding 
story of a new baby complication, il- 
lustrated by Jane Toan. 

From Morrow: An imaginative story 
of Chula, The Hidden Burro ($2.00), 
with pictures by Dorothy Bayley 
Morse; Ruth Dudley’s Hawk and the 
Kitten ($2.00), copiously illustrated 
with Louis Darling’s irresistible pic- 
tures. ; 

From the Lantern Press: two more 
Teen-age sports stories, Sports Parade, 
by B. J. Chute, and Basketbail Stories, 
edited by Josh Furman ($2.50 each). 

From Grosset & Dunlap: The Big 
Laugh Book ($1.00), created and at- 
tractively illustrated by Charlotte 
Steiner, and compiled by Margaret G. 
Otto. 
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